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Msgr. John A. Ryan, 1866 1945 * 


“The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was not found 
in his lips; he walked with me in peace, and in equity, and turned 
many away from iniquity.’ (Malachias, 2,6). 

It is with deep sorrow and yet with a sense of privilege that we 
assist at the solemn obsequies of one of the few great men of our 
generation — John Augustine Ryan, You, Your Excellency, the 
Most Reverend*Archbishop of St. Paul, and you his clergy, have 
lost a distinguished. priest: You, his Very Reverend Brother, you 
his Sisters in Religion, and you his other surviving brothers and 
sisters have lost a loving brother. To you our hearts go out in 
profoundest sympathy. 

And yet your loss, if I may say it, does not begin to measure 
the. loss today. The late Monsignor William J. Kerby once re- 
marked: ‘“The Catholic Church in the United States should fall 
on its knees and thank Almighty God for John Ryan.”’- And when 
we recall the vast services that Msgr. Ryan rendered to the American 
people — to the poor in enabling them to acquire some little prop- 
erty, and to the rich in assuring them that the right to honestly won 
property is sacred and inviolable — our entire nation should offer 
a prayer of thanksgiving to heaven that John Ryan lived and worked. 
There can be little question that future history will support this 
judgment. 

Let me say something first of Msgr. Ryan’s life, then of the secret 
of his life’s work and of the man himself. Although I speak as 








* EpITorR’s NoTE: The AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW con- 
siders it a privilege to publish this memorial tribute by Bishop Francis J. 
Haas, D.D., of Grand Rapids at the funeral of Monsignor John Augustine 
Ryan. in St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. Paul, Minnesota, September 19, 1945. 

Few men in our times have done as much, have worked as zealously 
and unceasingly in the cause of social justice as did Monsignor Ryan. He 
was one of the first members of the American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety; he was a frequent contributor to the REVIEW, his last article having 
appeared in the June 1944 issue on “The Bishops’ Program of Social Re- 
construction.” On at least three occasions Monsignor Ryan addressed an 
annual convention of the Society. All of us mourn the passing of a great 
man whose life was conspicuous by a deep, insatiably Christian “hunger 
and thirst after justice.” Requiescat in pace. 
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one of his former students, I shall endeavor to keep myself free 
from any bias that may arise out of my filial regard and affection 
for him. 


I. 


The facts of his life are well known and call for no detailed 
recital. They can be summarized briefly, although, in a career as 
full as his, it is not easy to separate what is important from what is 
not. He was born on May 25, 1869, on a farm some twenty miles 
south of St. Paul, the son of God-fearing Irish immigrant parents 
from Tipperary. Of the eleven children, two became priests, and 
two nuns. 

On the Ryan farm there was the usual pioneering thrift and 
hard labor, the farm-mortgage with interest up to twelve percent 
per annum, the little shelf of some five or six books, and first among 
them the Book of books, the Life of Christ, and that of His Blessed 
Mother. In addition, a newspaper came to the farm house each 
week. It was the Irish World and American Industrial Liberator, 
which the boy John eagerly devoured and which, as he said, gave 
him his first interest in social questions and social betterment. 

Later followed his training for the Sacred Ministry at St. Paul 
Seminary, and his ordination to the holy priesthood by Archbishop 
John Ireland in 1898. Then came four years of graduate study at 
the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., followed 
by thirteen years as professor of moral theology at St. Paul Seminary, 
and still later, by twenty-four years as professor at the Catholic 
University during which time, from 1919, he was director of the 
social action department of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence until the time of his death. 

Of his twenty-four years at the Catholic University, the late 
Rector of the University, Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan, declared at 
the dinner attended by some 600 persons at the Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on the occasion of Msgr. Ryan's seventieth birth- 
day, May 25, 1939: “It would be difficult indeed to vision the Cath- 
olic University in the past quarter of a century without the pioneer- 
ing work and untiring ability of Father John Ryan.” (Ryan, Social 
Doctrine in Action, Harper's, 1940, p. 279.) 

This statement, however generous, should have been made very 
much stronger than it was. In my observation it was through Father 
Ryan more than through any other individual that the Catholic 
University during its first fifty years came to be known and recog- 
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nized, here and abroad, as an institution of. courageous scholarship 
and of service to humanity. 

But he spoke not only in the lecture room. He spoke through 
the printed page, and literally to the whole civilized world. Begin- 
ning with the first edition of his Living Wage in 1906, down to his 
last work, The Norm of Morality, which appeared only a few 
months ago, he managed to publish a small library of some dozen 
volumes, in addition to hundreds of pamphlets, and articles in en- 
cyclopedias, and in journals, religious and secular, here and in foreign 
countries. 

Moreover, there was hardly any major moral question of con- 
temporary life into which he did not inquire, and upon which he 
did not pass judgment. I mention only some of them: wages and 
hours, farm prices, monopoly, price fixing, interest taking, housing. 
divorce, birth prevention, population problems, human sterilization, 
Church and state, and the ethical foundations of international life. 

Pioneer, he was, in the sense that he dared to have opinions on 
subjects from which, all too frequently, the less courageous shrunk 
back from having them. Pioneer, he was not in the sense that he 
strove for novelty. On the contrary, his sole aim was to call men 
back to the ancient truths delivered by the Master to His Church. 

It would be interesting to review the extent to which Msgr. 
Ryan’s teachings have been put into operation in our country. Time 
will permit me to refer to only one. In 1910, he made two addresses, 
one in March in Milwaukee, and the other in May in St. Louis, in 
which he advocated the establishment of a minimum wage by law. 
Prior to that year. there is no record of any public statement by any 
person of standing in support of a legal minimum wage. 

How much his addresses in 1910, together with his previous 
writings on the subject, contributed to the subsequent enactment 
of such legislation, is difficult to determine, but it is the fact that 
shortly thereafter minimum-wage bills were introduced into various 
State legislatures, and that he himself wrote the first minimum-wage 
bill presented to the Minnesota legislature, and that this bill, in re- 
vised form, became law in this State in 1913. By 1917, eleven 
States had similar laws, and at the present the number is twenty-six. 
Moreover, in 1938, our Federal Congress enacted the Fair Labor 
Standards Act establishing national minimum-wage levels for men 
and women. 

In all truth, his was a full life as priest and scholar. Teacher, 
thinker, author, lecturer, administrator — his record does not have 
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to be made or to be built up. It is known to all the world. With- 
out exaggeration, one can say that his social program is now the 
property of the American people, and even of some abroad, and 
that men are beginning to recognize its measured wisdom, and even 
to live by it. 


Il. 


So much for his life. What was the source of his strength? 
What was the secret of his life’s work? 

Those who knew John Ryan will answer that the source of his 
strength was Almighty God himself. Upon the great truths of 
Divine Revelation he exercised his splendid mind, and from them 
drew all his reasoned applications to everyday life. He was too 
clear-eyed not to see that man’s relation to his Creator is far more 
important than man’s relation to his fellow men, and that unless 
the first relation is right the second cannot be. With equal vision, 
he saw that by helping to bring the second nearer to what God in- 
tended, he. was helping to bring the first to fuller reality. 

In May 1891, when John Ryan was twenty-two years of age, 
the great Leo XIII issued his epoch-making Encyclical On the Con- 
dition of Workers. In the following months the Review of Reviews 
carried a 7000-word commentary on the Encyclical praising it 
lavishly and hailing it as “‘the Book of the Month.” The reviewer, 
however, sounded a note of warning: ““The encyclical opens a door 
through which we may see a great vista of social transformation. 
The Pope has taken the first step. He has put his hand to the 
plow.... Everything will depend upon how the lead, taken in 
the Encyclical, is followed up.’’ (p. 89.) 

That was a challenge and, almost alone in our country, the 
young Ryan took it up. In the Encyclical he read a principle to 
which he clung to the last, and in it he observed a method, from 
which, scientist that he was, he never deviated. 

The principle was this: The Catholic Church has jurisdiction 
over economic matters in everything touching men’s lives, technical 
and mechanical activities only excepted. Leo had declared unequivo- 
cally: Confidenter ad argumentum aggredimur ac plane iure Nostro, 
“We approach the subject with confidence and surely by Our right.”’ 
(Par. 24.) 

But it was abundantly clear to the young Ryan that this prin- 
ciple rests on a much deeper one: that the Holy Father, as head of 
the Church, speaks for, and in the name of, and with the same 
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authority as, Jesus Christ. As to this latter principle, John Ryan 
never entertained the slightest question.- It was the basis and ground- 
work of all his doctrine. To him, it was the Church and the Church 
alone, to which Christ, speaking to Peter, had given His own divine 
powers: ‘““Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it’’ (Matt. 
16-18); “‘As the Father has sent me, I also send you’’ (John 20- 
21); and to which He had given His comforting assurance of pro- 
tection from error, ““And behold, I am with you all days, even 
unto the consummation of the world’ (Matt. 28-20). To him, 
the Church was ‘“‘the pillar and mainstay of the truth’. (1 Tim. 
3-15), and, as he once wrote, ‘‘It is the dearest thing in my life.” 

But young Ryan detected something else in Leo’s Encyclical be- 
sides its reassertion of the principle that the Church has unquestioned 
jurisdiction over everything affecting men’s lives in the social and 
economic field. “That something else was the method that the Pon- 
tiff used. It was what we call today the scientific method. Leo, 
indeed, had a philosophy, as what scientist, deny it as he may, has 
not? Leo’s procedure was: observation, experiment, induction, 
with proposals for change dictated by his philosophy. In a word, 
he first gathered before him certain verifiable data, and then only 
passed moral judgment upon them and advocated remedial meas- 
ures, wherever, according to his philosophy, there was need of 
remedy. This was Leo’s method. This was John Ryan’s method. 

Regarding the Encyclical of 1891, years afterward Msgr. Ryan 
wrote: ‘‘At the beginning of the Encyclical, he (Leo XIII) declared 
that the condition of the working classes had come to be little better 
than that of slavery. This was a statement of fact, not a repeti- 
tion of a general principle. It was not arrived at by deductive 
reasoning. Throughout the Encyclical, he deals constantly with 
the actual conditions of labor in all its relations. Hence the con- 
creteness and usefulness of his moral pronouncements.’’ (Questions 
of the Day, Stratford Press, 1931, p. 223.) 

This procedure of Leo XIII of combining divine truth and 
scientific method, and yet in giving each its fullest scope, Msgr. 
Ryan followed throughout his whole career. Needless to say, in 
doing so, he was acting in the best Christian tradition. 

Recall the touching incident in the synagogue at Capharnaum 
(John 6:60—70). The Master had just proclaimed His divinity 
again, and had just declared to His disciples that He was going to 
give them His flesh to eat and His blood to drink. Some of them 
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were scandalized at what He had said, and murmuring among them- 
selves began to walk away. ‘Turning to the twelve, He asked: ‘‘Do 
you also wish to go away.” 

It is beside the point to inquire why Our Savior put this ques- 
tion to the Apostles, whether He wished them to understand that 
He was leaving them free either to remain with Him or to go away, 
or that as Sovereign God he could readily secure substitutes in their 
place if they decided to leave, or whether He wished to stifle any 
thought in their hearts that by remaining with Him, they were ex- 
tending a favor to Him rather than receiving one. The fact is He 
asked the twelve: ‘Do you also wish to go away?” 

Simon Peter, speaking for the twelve, replied at once: ‘Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast words of everlasting life, and 
we have come to believe and to know that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God.” It is as if Peter had said: Thy words, O Lord, are 
sweet and life-giving; Thou art our only refuge; who but one who 
is dull and unbalanced of mind would leave Thee? 

Peter made an act of faith, and Peter used his powers of reason- 
ing. Peter believed and Peter knew. He believed because he accepted 
Christ, true God and true man. He knew because he had heard 
with his own ears the preaching of the Baptist, and because he had 
seen with his own eyes and had witnessed with all his other senses 
the miracles and the sanctity of the Savior. Peter believed and Peter 
knew. 
Like Simon Peter, John Augustine Ryan exemplified the faith- 
ful use of the twofold talent of faith and of reason. While his re- 
liance on the teachings of Peter’s successor was truly childlike, he 
yielded to no one in the complete and unfettered use of his vigorous 
intellect. Living answer, he was, to the shallow taunt that a Cath- 
olic cannot be a scientist. To him reason was the light of God's 
face. To him was given the Psalmist’s joy: ‘The light of Thy 
countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us: thou hast given gladness 
in my heart’’ (4—7). That gladness, we may venture to say, 
gave him the extraordinary calm which he maintained in the face 
of hostile critics, and the satisfaction that was his to see no small 
part of what he had worked for coming to be accepted even during 
his lifetime. 

To his success in combining in himself the moral teacher and 
the scientist, let one testify whose commendation may come to some 
as a bit of a surprise. In 1917, Dr. Alvin Johnson reviewing Msgr. 
Ryan’s monumental work Distributive Justice in the New ‘Republic. 
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of February 17 wrote: ‘Few ethical authorities have had sufficient 
knowledge of economic facts to adapt ethical principles to the eco- 
nomic field; few economists are abreast of the best modern work 
in ethics. To this rule, the most notable exception is Dr. Ryan. 
His economic scholarship is unimpeachable; survey his writing, and 
you are forced to the conclusion that among the economists of today 
there are not many who can match him in command of the literature 
and in sanity of judgment.” 


A single formula then, guided him throughout his entire life: 
complete adherence to the teaching magisterium of the Church, and 
painstaking use of the tools of the scientist. He did not merely ac- 
cept the depositum fidet, the body of Christian faith, but worked 
and toiled in order to set it forth in its primeval purity. 

In 1913, he became disturbed at the charge of certain Socialists 
that the early Fathers of the Church — Basil, Ambrose, and Jerome 
— denied the right of private property, and advocated a system of 
collectivism. He set himself to work on early Patristic literature 
and published the little volume The Alleged Socialism of the Church 
Fathers, in which he revealed the true mind of the Fathers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries on ownership and private property. 


Later, as students in his seminar at Catholic University can well 
bear witness, he was almost meticulous in analyzing the works of 
St. Fhomas Aquinas, both in directing dissertations and in publish- 
ing his own researches in this field, in order to discover the true 
position of the Angel of the Schools on the two main pillars of 
medieval economic doctrine, the just price and the prohibition 
of usury. Again, it was the theologian and the scientist at work. 


There is one feature of John Ryan’s thinking that may not be 
overlooked. Theologian though he was, he had a passion for facts. 
He took the perfectly rational position that no one can pass valid 
judgment on industrial or other questions unless he is acquainted 
with the facts concerning them. He adopted the homely common 
sense of the person in the street: when a man talks, he should know 
what he is talking about. 

Deductive reasoning alone, he held, is not enough. Convictions 
alone, even when they are sound and right, are not enough. ‘The 
general principles,’’ he wrote, ‘‘are true, indeed, but they are prac- 
tically useless unless they are applied specifically to the actual condi- 
tions and relations of industry. Unless we know the facts, we can- 
hot apply the principles.’’ (Questions of the Day, Stratford Press, 
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1931, p. 222.) Could the true scientist's freedoms and limitations 
be better formulated? 

One other phase of his thinking might well be referred to here. 
It was his constant practice to view things in their causal relation 
to one another, and, in the case of social wrongs, to propose remedies 
to eliminate the causes of these wrongs, rather than to wait until the 
causes had worked themselves out, and then merely to deplore the 
evil results. I refer to the matter of Communism. All the world 
knows that Communism can take root only in the soil of injustice 
and oppression. It can hardly thrive in any other. 

Msgr. Ryan denounced Communism, and its earlier counter- 
part, Socialism, more vigorously and certainly more intelligently, 
than any other writer in the English language. (See for example 
his The Church and Soctalism, University Press, Washington, 1919, 
and his A Better Economic Order, Harpers, 1935.) But he did not 
content himself with condemnation. His was a positive crusade. 
He sought to remove the causes out of which Socialism and Com- 
munism grow. If any proof is needed for his assertion, the clear 
answer is the Bishop’s Reconstruction Program of 1919, which he 
not only conceived but also wrote. 

Indeed, he does not fall under the censure of Pope Pius XI, but 
rather merits the praise of that great Pontiff who, after lamenting 
the attitude of those who look with indifference on the spread of 
Communism, asserts: ‘‘All the more gravely to be condemned is the 
folly of those who neglect to remove or change the conditions that 
inflame the minds of peoples, and pave the way for the overthrow 
and destruction of society."” (Quadragesimo Anno, Par. 112.) 

But, mark well, Monsignor Ryan did not demand justice for 
workers merely because injustice would drive them to Communism. 
Fear of driving workers to Communism is anything but a generous 
motive. It is the view of those who are concerned almost entirely 
about what might happen to themselves. When all is said and 
done, it is a view that is born of selfishness. It was John Ryan’s 
view. His was far more Christian. He condemned oppression, and 
proposed measures for social justice in behalf of the oppressed, be- 
cause justice is their right as children of God and brothers of Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, let us look at the man himself. Persons who met Msgr. 
Ryan for the first time were frequently heard to remark: “How 
strong and yet how simple he is!” This was the judgment not 
merely of strangers, but of those who were privileged to be close to 
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him. Massive strength with childlike simplicity — nothing por- 
trays him quite so well. 

If we may draw aside the curtain of his young manhood, we 
may say, I am sure, that he did not build his character to this formula 
by chance, and least of all, by self-promoting design. Christian 
and Catholic that he was from birth, he saw and loved and made 
his own the transcendent wisdom of Him who being God ‘‘emptied 
himself, taking the nature of a slave and being made like unto men” 
(Phil. 2—7) ; Who laid it down as a first condition of man’s blessed- 
ness ‘‘unless you turn and become like little children you will not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (Matt. 18-3); Who remains 
with us, true God, under the frail appearance of bread upon our 
altars; Whose own Mother became. all powerful because she was 
all lowly; and Whose Apostle could proclaim with triumph, 
“Strength is made perfect in weakness’’ (2 Cor. 12-9). 

To this great mystery of Christian faith — strength is made 
perfect in weakness — John Ryan yielded allegiance. It captivated 
him and shaped his character. Here is the explanation of his child- 
like simplicity and of his manly strength. 

Child, he was, to his last breath. Even at the risk of seeming 
to trifle, I would say that it was only a boy, who at the age of 
seventy, could look back to the time when he was twenty-nine and 
write of himself, as he did in his autobiography: ‘‘Until I left home 
for the Catholic University, the latter part of September 1898, I 
had never seen as large a city as Chicago. The two or three days 
that I spent in that metropolis on my way to Washington were ex- 
tremely interesting. I still recall the powerful impression made 
upon me by the elevated railroads, the tall buildings, the lake front, 
the crowds and the noise, hurry, and bustle.’’ (Social Doctrine in 
Action, Harper, 1941, p. 62.) This same attitude of utter truth- 
fulness runs through all his writings, as it dominated the man him- 
self. ‘“The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was not 
found in his lips’’ (Malachias 2—5). 

But God’s paradox had worked itself out. The Seat of Wisdom 
had declared: ‘‘He has put down the mighty from their thrones, 
and has exalted the lowly’’ (Luke 1-52). Indeed, the artless sim- 
plicity of John Ryan had made of him a man of judgment, of 
courage, and of breadth of view. 

Judgment he had to separate fact from make-believe, and when 
he rendered judgment, there was none that did not know its mean- 
ing. Courage he had, but it was the courage that the God of hosts 
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vouchsafes only to those who fight for the right. Breadth of view 
he had both of God's world and of God’s Church, as witness his 
desire for a study to discover whether the status of the Church in 
Catholic countries is not in direct proportion to the degree to which 
the peoples of these countries have sought to carry out the Catholic 
program for social justice and to live it in their daily lives. 

This morning I venture the prophecy: he will stand in our 
country almost alone, to offset the sentence of condemnation that 
future generations will justly pass upon our own, that whereas we 
have made revolutionary advances in scientific research in behalf of 
things, we have made little if any progress in the high science of 
social thinking in behalf of human beings. 

Such is the man and such is the priest whose mortal remains 
we consign to the earth today. His soul can be happy, and his 
bereaved brothers and sisters can even rejoice, in the assurance of St 
Paulinus of the fourth century: “‘It is one thing to pray for yourself. 
It is quite another for a multitude to clamor to God for you.” 
With the faith that is ours, we can confidently hope that the un- 
counted thousands whose cause he espoused have already prevailed 
for him at the seat of divine mercy. 

O ye angels of God, if eternal Justice, before Whom no man 
stands without fault, still holds him in the prison-house of suffer- 
ing, lift up the bars and admit this valiant champion of justice and 
charity into the mansions of peace and of rest. Amen. 
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West Indian Beliefs and Superstitions 


BASIL MATTHEWS, O.S.B. 


Most of us have hazy notions about beliefs and superstitions. 
We speak with glib indifference of superstitions and beliefs, as 
though they were identical. Yet indeed they are not the same thing. 
We imagine that a superstition or a belief is an exclusively religious 
phenomenon. But the borderland of science is overgrown with the 
scrub of superstitions. We take it for granted that superstition is 
characteristic of primitives or semi-primitives. Yet superstitions, 
of one kind or other, are commonplace in advanced societies, and 
even among the educated groups in these societies. With respect 
to beliefs, we tend to restrict them to the field of religion. Quite 
often beliefs have immediately more to do with a people’s work-a- 
day existence than with their religious life and organization. And 
never are a people's beliefs restricted to religion in the narrow segre- 
gated sense that the modern man tends to assign to the term ‘‘re- 
ligion.’’ Beliefs are the warp, and superstitions enter into the 
woof of a people’s philosophy or total attitude toward life as a 
whole. 

A superstition is a sub-rational or pre-rational belief in a sanc- 
tion attaching to the doing or not doing of certain things. That 
is to say, the mental activity involved in uttering a superstitious 
belief stops at a stage which is below the level of reason. In West 
Indian folklore — Trinidad, Jamaica, Grenada — if you point a 
naked finger at a human corpse, or even at the grave containing it, 
your finger is going to rot. That is a superstition. It does not 
stand either the scrutiny of reason or the test of experience. Like 
all superstitions, it puts excessive faith in the efficacy of some agent 
or object or principle or practice. In this case the agent is the dead 
to whom the folk mind attributes the exercise of powers for good 
and evil. This superstition is a religious one, in this case, an over- 
growth of a nature-religion. Actually it is a remnant of the an- 
cestor cult of our forefathers. Pointing the naked finger even at 
the remains of our ancestors is a mark of disrespect. Should the 
primitive have the misfortune of pointing at a corpse, the system 
of ancestor cult provides him with an antidote which may not mere- 
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ly nullify but prevent the incurrence of the sanction. In this in- 
stance, the guilty individual must spit upon his finger. He would 
have done better to administer the spit before pointing. This would 
have been the correct folk procedure. 

Excessive faith in the efficacy of an agent or principle or prac- 
tice, and automatic sanction against violators of this principle (when 
violation is possible) are essential elements in a superstition. A 
religious superstition is backed by religious sanctions, positive or 
negative. When a sanction of a religious character is incurred, it is 
not always possible for the individual to rid himself of it by his 
own unaided efforts. He may need to have recourse to that weird 
combination of priest and medicine-man in the folk religion, name- 
ly the Shaman. In certain parts of Haiti, prospective couples are 
sure to be pursued by misfortune if they omit to notify the ancestral 
spirits of their forthcoming marriage. The Vodun priest may per- 
haps be called upon to analyze the cause of the misfortune. Certain 
is it that he alone is able to prescribe the sacrifice requisite to pro- 
pitiating the offended spirits and so to the undoing of the spell. 

Superstition is not always associated with religion. It is re- 
ported that ‘‘as much superstition and magic has been practiced in 
the name of science as was ever perpetrated in the name of religion.” 
The star gazer will not undertake an enterprise without receiving 
the green light from his horoscope. Often the devotees of super- 
stition have no use for religion. The progressive devotees of pal- 
mistry and phrenology are not concerned with the features of re- 
ligion. Their whole character, with a lifelong plan to follow, is 
mapped out by the lines on their hands and the bumps on their 
foreheads. The disciple of numerology wastes no thought on the 
Ten Commandments. The number of letters in his name is the 
law of his life. Although these superstitions masquerade in the 
name of science before a sophisticated world, they are, like religious 
superstitions, beneath the level of rational scrutiny. Spiritualism is 
a more ambitious superstition. It poses both as a scientific and a 
religious cult. 

Every superstition is a belief. But not every belief is a super- 
stition. One may believe in the existence of Britain or the United 
States although one may never have been there. This belief is not 
a superstition. It corresponds to reality. A group of people living 
in a particular situation may find from experience that a certain 
ethical outlook and certain attitudes are best suited to the preserva- 
tion, development and continuance of the group. They come to 
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believe in what has been found to be the proper way of life. They 
impose this standard upon all members of the group. Sanctions are 
attached to its observance in the interest of the common good. This 
kind of belief is not a superstition. It may be inadequate or it may 
be erroneous. But it does not rest on mere faith. A certain exercise 
of reason has gone into its structure. Above all it rests upon the 
supports of the concrete and tested experience of a particular group 
living under a particular set of circumstances. The West Indian 
taboo against child marriage represents such a belief. Another is 
represented by the folk disapproval, at least largely among the Cath- 
olic section of the Trinidad peasantry, of marriages between god- 
parents, that is, between Compéres and Macoméres. Beliefs, whether 
sacred or secular, may be well founded and rational. 

Superstition are closely associated with beliefs in real life. I un- 
derstand beliefs in the cultural sense of the term, namely, the group 
outlook and philosophy.) For practical purposes it is convenient 
to treat them together. Superstitions are often appendages to folk 
beliefs. They serve to emphasize underlying folk beliefs and out- 
look; by their taboos they safeguard the integrity of the established 
folk way; they discourage departure from group standards, and 
they sublimate values recognized by the group. The following 
examples will illustrate these observations. 


* * + 


In the planting season in Trinidad, and in certain other West 
Indian islands, there is a particular day which goes by the name of 
Caniteel. This day occurs within the period commencing on July 
15 and ending on August 15. Common experience seems to in- 
dicate that plants planted in that period do no fare well. Worms 
usually eat into the heart of the growing plant. The folk have 
hedged the factual discovery about with a superstition. 

The Caniteel occurs during a particular hour on a particular 
day in the given season. No one knows either the day or the hour. 
Planting in the entire period is to risk running into this nondescript 
Caniteel which seems to be the agent or bearer of nothing good and 
of much evil. On the basis of the combined belief and superstition 
agricultural practices have been evolved. No one plants on July 15, 
the first day of the Caniteel season. After that date the device of 
planting on alternate days is adopted with the aim of dodging the 
dreadful Caniteel. Most people take the precaution of abstention 
from planting during the whole month from July 15 to August 15. 
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As the folk is brought into contact with civilization, beliefs 
begin to be subjected to criticism. A peasant, sixty years old, gave 
his considered view on Caniteel: ‘“They say it is not good to plant. 
I don’t know why. But I think it’s good. Yam will grow,’’ he 
said. Then came this contradiction: ‘But fig will not thrive. It 
will bear its bunches up in the air. The bunches will bend over 
and break.’ He had tried it out himself, and he had seen others 
experiment with it. 

* * * 

Reggie is a cosmopolitan Trinidad young man. Many different 
bloods meet in his veins. The procedures surrounding his birth 
reveal certain belief and practices that were almost universal some 
twenty years ago. One would have little difficulty in finding them 
even today in our rural towns. He was born in an almost air-tight 
room, attended by the village middie. He cried shortly after birth. 
Had he failed to do so, a few strokes or a fairly hot bath or a pinch 
or two would have been administered to bring the desired result. 
After certain preliminary measures, Ma Friday, the middie, cut 
his umbilical cord with a pair of scissors about three inches from his 
abdomen. She then applied the powder from a burnt Jack Spaniard 
nest, the fibrous honeycomb pattern of the clay nest, covered the 
wound over with locally grown cotton wool, and secured it with acloth 
bandage about four inches in width. Every two days the bandage 
was removed and the navel treated with the powder as before. In 
place of this powder, the ashes of clean rags burnt in rum might 
have been used. The bandage was changed every two days. If 
the navel showed any delay in healing, or if the powder seemed too 
dry, she feathered it with a little warm lamp oil. When the navel 
healed the remaining portion of the umbilical cord fell away with 
the bandage. His mother preserved it in face powder. It would be 
used to make “‘tea’’ for the baby in case of grippe. The scissors 
used in the umbilical operation could not be used for household 
purposes before the baptism of the child. It was hidden under 
baby’s pillow along with a chaplet, used in the case of Catholics, to 
protect the child from harmful influences. Non-catholics used a 
bible or a prayer book in a similar manner. So much for beliefs 
surrounding childbirth. 

* * * 

Nancy stories or folk tales are a repository of folk beliefs. One 
of the many types of West Indian folk tales deals with Jumbie 
stories or ghost stories as distinct from fairy tales. This type com- 
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prises stories about (a) child ghosts or ‘‘dwens,’’ and (b) about 
demoniac human beings which, with the aid of the devil, assume 
either animal shapes in whole or in part, like the Lugahoo, half 
human, half cow; or inorganic forms, like the Soocooyan, the night- 
flying globe of fire that delights in sucking the blood of sleeping 
humans. 

In the remoter Trinidad countryside there is a most malicious 
belief deeply entrenched in the minds of young and old, rich and 
poor. Old men and women, say above seventy years of age, who 
through senile decay have wrinkled faces and abysmal cheeks and 
who walk slowly with a stoop, and especially if they have fiery red 
eyes, are believed, the men to be Lugahoos by avocation, and the 
women to be Soocooyans. If in their last illness these unfortunates, 
for some reason or other, groan loudly or bawl, or utter incoher- 
ent words; villagers flock to the bedside of the sick. Their curiosity 
is great. Everyone is anxious to be present at the moment when the 
benighted patient is going to confess publicly how many persons he 
killed by his necromancy, whose house was burnt to the ground 
with fire brought from hell. Sycophants, feigning anxiety to save 
the patient’s family from disgrace, impiously suggest that holy water 
be applied to silence his tongue and so prevent the exposures. 

The various phases of the illness become the topic of the day 
under the shop gallery and in the cane fields. Each ignoramus re- 
lates some highly imaginative story that lends color to the now 
general belief. Yes, a blaze of fire, brighter than the sun, was seen 
a few months ago at midnight issuing from the roof of the sick 
man’s ajoupa. Coming from a wake one night, “I saw a horse 
galloping by, so I kept to the side of the fence, and, believe me, I 
saw him, the sick, riding the horse barebacked, his face toward the 
tail. A few days later he advised me not to walk out late at night.”’ 
The superstitious and damaging belief passes rapidly from person 
to person and from village to village. And it grows as it goes. 

* . * 

A number of superstitions concerning marriage run through all 
orders of native Trinidad society, in village, rural town and urban 
areas. Apart from suggesting the views on family organization 
that underlie them, these superstitions are otherwise interesting. 
They illustrate how these overgrowths, bumperlike, operate to pro- 
tect recognized standards of group behavior. They show that super- 
stitions are not restricted to primitives, but are active in advanced 
society, here as in Europe, England, or the United States. 
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The showering of white rice on the newlywed brings good luck. 
In wartime the shower shrank to a sprinkle. Rice is a staple food 
here. The gesture symbolizes that economic sufficiency is requisite 
to a happy married life. Quite close to this is the practice of slipping 
silver coin into the bridal shoe. The bride must not know just 
how much was put in. There is a belief that the bridegroom must 
have some silver pieces blessed at his marriage. These pieces are 
distributed as a gesture of good will. This is a strong reminder to 
the bridegroom of his responsibility to provide for the home. The 
bride must be careful to wear ‘‘something old and something new, 
something borrowed and something blue.” It is not favorable for 
sisters to get married on the same day. One of them will be very 
“unlucky.”” This taboo discourages the fusion of two popular fes- 
tivals into one — thus cheating people of an extra occasion of amuse- 
ment. It permits parents to give their undivided blessings and 
attention to one couple at a time. Not all superstitions call for 
observance by all ranks in society. For example, the bride, if a 
seamstress, must not make her own wedding garment. Evidently 
every woman is not a seamstress. (And neither she nor any other 
bride may fit her robes on more than once.) But all of these super- 
stitions are generally known and usually respected, or, at least, not 
transgressed without reluctance. The great majority of people in 
city, town and countryside, have long forgotten, or have never 
known, the original meanings attached to these practices. The 
observances, however, continued and passed into a body of customs 
which have become almost sacrosanct. 


* * * 


As soon as someone dies, the immediate neighbors in the coun- 
try, or friends, in the city, visit the home to offer not only their 
sympathy, but their help. They send their children all around to 
inform relatives and friends of the death. The wake is kept the 
night of the death. The wake used to be primarily a religious rite, 
or, to say the least, religion pervaded the entire atmosphere of the 
wake. Its predominantly religious character is still preserved in 
certain sections of the populace. Nevertheless, here as elsewhere, 
abuses have grown thick upon the wake. Hymns are always sung. 
But the thing often degenerates into excesses of eating, drinking 
and pleasure. 

While pandemonium reigns outside, it is very possible that at 
the same time a group of people within are conducting the wake 
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with religious decorum. On the ninth night after the death an- 
other wake is held. During it, it is customary in the country dis- 
tricts, and to a certain extent also in rural towns, to dismount the 
bed formerly used by the deceased. One of the bed posts will be 
taken to a back entrance, the members of the family following in 
procession. This signifies that the dead is being escorted out of 
the house which he will not re-enter. Wakes are also held on the 
third and fortieth nights and on the anniversary of the death. A 
survey revealed that in urban and industrial areas wakes are looked 
forward to by their devotees as a purely social event. The slightest 
pretext is an occasion for a wake. Not long ago in a certain indus- 
trial center a sympathy wake was staged for a man whose body was 
twenty miles away from the scene. Numerous other instances could 


be cited. 
* * * 


It is of the first importance to know and understand the role 
and significance of beliefs and superstitions in the society which one 
wishes to change and improve. Culture change is not a mechanical 
process. It depends upon the ideas and background of the people 
who are affected by it. The people’s beliefs and outlook determine 
their receptivity to new forms. One of the greatest philosophers 
of all time, St. Thomas Aquinas, articulated in Latin this profound 
and obvious truth: Quidquid recipitur, ad modum recipientis recipi- 
tur. Freely translated: What is accepted depends upon the character 
and condition of the recipient. A people's culture tradition largely 
determines what new things they will consider useful and what 
necessary. It is worth repeating that culture change is not a mechani- 
cal process. Nor is it easily achieved. Successful adjustment is not 
a simple matter of introducing development and progress to back- 
ward peoples. Careful study of the group character, constitution 
and antecedents is an absolutely indispensable preliminary to well- 
founded success. Franz Boas, the noted anthropologist, wrote: ‘‘It 
would be vain to try to understand the development of modern 
science without an intelligent understanding of modern philosophy; 
it would be vain to try to understand the history of medieval science 
without a knowledge of medieval theology.’”’ (Mind of Primitive 
Man, p. 222). It is still more vain to try to understand and to 
change the folkway without an intelligent knowledge of their be- 
liefs and superstitions. 


Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 
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Recent Developments in Biological Sociology 
CHARLES I. MCCARRAGHER, C.S.C. 


WHILE it is often difficult to say just where the study of biology 
leaves off and where sociology begins, it appears that the area of 
sociological inquiry which centers in the study of the social cor- 
relatives and consequences of the biological processes, often referred 
to as biological sociology, is not being stressed today as much as in 
the past. Recent sociology texts, in which only passing reference 
is made to Mendel’s laws, are a welcome relief to sociologists who 
were formerly expected to explain these laws in detail, even though 
it appeared that their sociological applications were very remote. 
In spite of this trend, however, it would be a mistake for sociologists 
to assume that recent developments in biology may be ignored. 
Biological sociology should be of special concern to the sociologist 
who believes that moral principles are essential in social life. Many 
of the positive aspects of the eugenic program are in keeping with 
the Church's teaching on the well-being of the family and should be 
encouraged. Because of their possible popular appeal, the programs 
of negative eugenics must be understood, even though they are 
frequently objectionable. 

Looking back at the biological sociology of the recent past, 
it can only be regarded as unfortunate that so much of the enthusiasm 
for certain eugenic measures was built on fear resulting from a few 
widely publicized and generally misunderstood ‘“‘horrible examples.” 
We are all familiar with the “horrible example’ family studies, 
which included such traditional sociological stand-bys as the Jukes 
and the Kallikaks. Similarly the dramatic role of hemophilia in 
some of the inbred royal families of Europe helped to bolster the 
belief that heredity is all-important. It is said that the last little 
czarevitch of Russia was afflicted with the disease and that it was 
partly on this account that the Mad Monk Rasputin was able to 
exercise such a demoralizing influence on the distracted parents of 
the child. Popular belief concerning the effects of this weakness 
in the descendants of ex-King Alfonso is a factor in the present 
political crisis in Spain. Yet we are told today that modern research 
has discovered agents which make possible the rapid coagulation of 
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the blood, thus mitigating, if not erasing, the former dread of this 
hereditary blood disease. 

Eugenists will probably see to it in the near future that we hear 
more about the alleged menace of diabetes. This disease, which 
results from the failure of the pancreas gland to secrete sufficient 
insulin to convert sugar in the body processes, appears to be on the 
increase in the United States because more diabetics than formerly 
live to the reproduction age. While it is true that the extent to 
which heredity operates in producing a cellular weakness which, 
under certain conditions, may later result in diabetes, has never been 
accurately measured, some estimate that as high as fifty percent of 
victims have a family history of diabetes. At any rate the hereditary 
factor seems to be sufficiently important at present to make it unwise 
for two true diabetics to marry. This policy would seem to be a 
wise one, even though there is some evidence that nature tends to 
curb the progress of diabetes in those instances where it is hereditary, 
by making the disease appear at'an earlier age in each succeeding 
generation, so that ultimately the hereditary type manifests itself 
only in stillbirths. 

While concern about diabetes cannot be waived in biological 
sociology, it must be admitted that much of the fear of diabetes has 
been removed today by the discovery that, by adjusting the diet 
and supplying hypodermically insulin derived from animals, most 
patients can lead normal lives. Furthermore, it is now believed that 
by avoiding over-eating, strains, and acute infections, the disease 
may never manifest itself even in those who have inherited a tendency 
toward it. Finally, it should be remembered that science has not 
yet given up the idea that the riddle of prevention will ultimately 
be solved. 

Sociologists are familiar with the exaggerations of the so-called 
1915 alarmist era when eugenists were blaming most of our social 
ills, particularly mental disorders, upon the inheritance of ‘‘black’’ 
genes. Looking back at that era, which loaded the statute books 
of many states with “‘eugenic’’ legislation now regarded as ridiculous, 
we find that two influences were particularly important in produc- 
ing mistaken beliefs concerning the inheritance of mental abnormali- 
ties. One was a lazy tendency to attribute to heredity whatever 
had an unknown cause. The other was the wide acceptance of a 
biological viewpoint which has been called polymorphism. 

The danger inherent in the policy of attributing mental defects 
and abnormalities to heredity when no other cause is evident. is 
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illustrated in the history of tuberculosis. At one time this disease 
was attributed almost entirely to heredity. After the tubercle bacillus 
was discovered the heredity theory was amended to read that a cer- 
tain type of constitution particularly susceptible to the disease is 
inherited. Negroes, incidentally, were regarded as especially sus- 
ceptible. Today we find many reasons for questioning even this ‘‘pre- 
disposition” theory, since no one who is exposed to this infection 
appears to enjoy complete immunity. The Allen studies of Cin- 
cinnati Negroes suggest that there is a correlation between economic 
status and the disease, rather than a correlation between race and 
tuberculosis. The more we learn of tuberculosis the less we blame 
the operation of genes in causing it. “The same seems to be true 
with respect to feeblemindedness, psychoses, neuroses, and epilepsy. 

Polymorphism was, until very recently, taken for granted even 
in much scientific research in psychiatry. According to this view- 
point there was some mysterious central element in the inheritance 
of mental diseases which manifested itself in various ways in different 
members of a stock, hence the term polymorphism. The inherited 
‘mental degeneration’’ might manifest itself as feeblemindedness, in 
some instances, while other members of the affected stock might be 
insane, epileptic, or alcoholic. Criminality and even headaches or 
fainting spells were likewise regarded as other manifestations of this 
same hereditary weakness. If any one of these conditions had ap- 
peared in the ancestry of, say, an insane patient, his insanity was 
immediately recorded as hereditary. Small wonder then that people 
were alarmed about the inheritance of mental disorders and other 
bad fruits of the family tree. 

Looking back now we find that polymorphism is suggested not 
only in Lombroso’s detailed list of the stigmata of the “‘degenerate’’ 
criminal group, but also in the more recent Neo-Lombrosian 
biological sociology which regarded feeblemindedness and ‘‘psycho- 
pathic’’ conditions as important explanations of crime. The same 
indefinite and rather subjective viewpoint is reflected in recent clas- 
sifications of prisoners as mentally ‘‘pathological.’’ One Illinois 
reformatory found that practically one hundred percent of its in- 
coming inmates were of this type; yet strange to say, a New York 
City court reported over eighty percent to be normal.*? Even the 


*Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C. and Frank T. Flynn, Social Problems, 
New York, F. S. Crofts, 1938, p. 1381. 

*See Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, Philadelphia, 
J. B, Lippincott, 1939, p. 103. 
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Gluecks used a definition of “‘mental deviates’ in Later Criminal 
Careers (1937), which might include nearly all of us. 

While there may be a slight relationship between criminality 
and mental deviations, and some hereditary relationship between a 
few of the different forms of mental disorders themselves, the old 
belief that a unitary “‘degeneration’’ trait is common to all such 
conditions is today regarded as absurd. Unfortunately the influence 
of the polymorphism theory has vitiated much otherwise valuable 
research. The confusion caused by this acceptance of polymorphism 
is pointed out in the well-known report on human sterilization 
prepared by the committee which included Myerson and other 
experts: 

While a certain possible trend toward polymorphism may 
be found and while it is possible that the constitution which 
develops, let us say, epilepsy, has some relationship to the con- 
stitution which develops dementia praecox, the relationship is 
not close enough to warrant the postulate of any widespreading 
unitary trait back of all psychoses, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, 
and the like. Consequently, a great deal of the work which 
has been done is entirely invalid and has only historical sig- 
nificance. This applies quite decidedly to such work as is 
exemplified by the study of the publicized feebleminded fami- 
lies, the Nams, the Kallikaks, the Jukes, and such types. It 
invalidates, we believe, the earlier work which comes from 
Davenport, Rosanoff, and the American Eugenic school with 
its headquarters at Cold Spring Harbor, New York. We may 
fairly state that the eugenic studies of Lombroso, Morel, 
Esquirol, and others should now be relegated to the history of 
psychiatry rather than to its actively utilizable material.* 


In order to make their position more impressive, biological 
alarmists sometimes focused attention upon a type of chronic progres- 
sive chorea known as Huntington’s disease. It must be admitted 
that this terrible disease, which does not manifest itself until after 
thirty-five, appears to be highly hereditary. It is said to be inherited 
by about half of the offspring, never skipping a generation. It is 
about the only mental disease that is still regarded by some authori- 
ties as a dominant unit character. No other mental affliction at any 
rate is nearly as hereditary. But alarmists who refer to this disease 
as if it were a good example of the hereditary nature of mental diseases 
seldom take the trouble to explain that it is extremely rare. Bur- 


*The Committee of the American Neurological Association for the 
Investigation of Eugenical Sterilization, Eugenical Sterilization, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1936, p. 88. 
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lingame says that there are not more than one to two hundred ad- 
missions of this disorder to hospitals each year in.the'entire United 
States.‘ 

Unless they feel that scientific research is advancing so rapidly 
that soon there may be no problem at all, eugenists may be expected 
to raise a hue and cry any day now over the dangers involved in 
marriages where the recently discovered Rh blood factor is involved. 
In 1940 a new blood type, Rh, was added to the A, B, AB, and 
O types which have figured so prominently in litigation to establish 
the paternity of children. It too is helpful in determining parentage. 
The Rh factor was first found in Rhesus monkeys, hence its name, 
the Rhesus factor or Rh, for short. About eight or nine persons 
out of every ten have this Rh factor in their blood, while a few 
persons — perhaps fifteen out of each hundred — are believed to 
lack it. The latter’s blood is described as Rh negative and the 
former’s as Rh positive. There is nothing wrong about either blood, 
but serious difficulties may occur when a person with Rh_ negative 
blood receives transfusions of Rh positive blood. 

It seems that when Rh negative persons receive more than one 
transfusion of Rh blood, potent antibodies (Rh killers) are’ built 
up. This substance, which is built up in the blood of the Rh nega- 
tive person to kill and drive out the Rh blood, also kills the blood 
cells. These dead cells act as a poison upon the kidneys, causing 
serious illness or even death. Hospitals are now alert to this new 
danger in blood transfusions, and some have commenced to build 
up Rh negative blood banks. Where plasma, rather than whole 
blood is used, as in most instances in the Army, the blood group 
of the donor does not matter. 

The most serious blood-mixture problems arise in connection 
with offspring when the mother has negative and the father positive 
Rh blood. Positive blood being dominant, the child inherits the 
Rh factor in its blood. It seems that through either osmosis or 
some prenatal injury there may be a little mingling of the blood of 
mother and unborn child, in which the baby’s Rh positive blood, 


entering the mother’s bloodstream, may set up antibodies: just as if 


she had received transfusions of the positive blood. These poisonous 
antibodies may be transferred gradually to the bloodstream of the 
unborn child, in which case there is a chance (said to be about 1 
in 30) that the child will have a dangerous anemia (erythroblastosis 


*L. L. Burlingame, Heredity and Social Problems, New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1940, p. 320, 
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fetalis). The first baby may live because too few antibodies have 
developed to injure it seriously (although some impairment of the 
brain may take place), while succeeding ones will die before or 
shortly after birth. Furthermore, the mother has greater difficulty 
in delivering such a child. Before the condition was identified she 
was frequently given blood transfusions from her husband, which 
of course only aggravated her condition. It is recommended now 
that no girl baby or young girl be given a blood transfusion until 
she is tested for Rh. If a girl has Rh negative blood a transfusion 
of positive blood may cause the death years later of her first baby. 

Although it has been said that ‘‘no inherited human variation 
has ever been the center of more interest among human geneticists 
and clinicians than the recently discovered Rh blood factor,’’* so 
far as the writer is aware no one as yet has demanded that blood 
opposites who marry be sterilized. Some, however, have urged that 
premarital blood tests be required so that such incompatible unions, 
which may lead to sterility, infant mortaliy, and mental defects, can 
be avoided. It has been estimated that about ten percent of mar- 
riages are now in this danger zone. But in view of the progress 
that has been made already in dealing with the problems which 
arise when those with opposite bloods marry, it may be unnecessary 
for sociologists to give serious consideration to a new eugenic pro- 
gram based upon the discovery of the Rh factor. 

One remedy which has been tried with some success when a baby 
is conceived by blood opposites, is to change the blood of the newly 
born infant just as one changes the oil in a car. If a baby is removed 
by Caesarian section shortly before its time and given a transfusion, 
while at the same time the toxic blood is being drained off, the child 
will be healthy. As more is learned about the Rh factor it is be- 
lieved that other less drastic remedies will be discovered. Some 
believe that it may be possible eventually to desensitize the mother 
to Rh positive blood similar to the way a hayfever sufferer is de- 
sensitized to offending pollen. 

An examination of the trends in biological sociology leads inevi- 
tably to the subjects of compulsory sterilization and euthanasia. In 
this connection it is interesting to recall that it was patriotic to pre- 
tend to be shocked at Nazi eugenics during the period of our most 


*Herluf H. Strandskov, “A New Inherited Human Variation, The 
Rh Blood Factor,” The Scientific Monthly, June 1945, Volume LV, p. 451. 
This article summarizes recent information on the Rh factor. For a 
briefer summary, see Marjorie Van de Water, “Blood That Kills,” Science 
News Letters, June 2, 1945, pp. 346 ff. 
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recent conquest of Germany. On the eve of our entrance into the 
war amazement and indignation marked the revelations contained 
in William L. Shirer’s Berlin Diary. It was hard for most Americans 
to believe that the Gestapo had been systematically putting to death 
the Reich’s mental cases, including patients suffering only from tem- 
porary breakdowns, even though compulsory sterilization was being 
performed upon so many ‘undesirables’ that it became useless to 
quote statistics. Amazement turned into complete bewilderment 
at the end of the war when the horrors of the Nazi prison camps 
were uncovered by our own soldiers. A captured German doctor at 
the Nazi Annihilation Institute at Kiev casually admitted to our 
Army questioners that from 110,000 to 114,000 persons ‘“‘un- 
worthy to live’ had been killed during the nine months he was 
stationed there. The victims included epileptics, schizophrenics, 
Jews, gypsies, and foreigners. The doctor insisted that such “‘hy- 
gienical supervision’’ of the population is necessary from time to 
time just as one prunes a tree.® 

But have Americans any right to be shocked at Nazi eugenics? 
We, after all, started the sterilization movement, and before the war 
we had a vociferous group which advocated ‘‘mercy killings.’’ In 
his Heredity and Politics (1938) J. B. S. Haldane, the English 
geneticist, described compulsory sterilization as ‘‘a piece of crude 
Americanism, like the complete prohibition of alcoholic beverages.”’ 
The committee report, Eugenic Sterilization, observed in 1936 that 
some of our eugenists proposed to sterilize as much as one-tenth of 
our entire population, and Landman, in his study of compulsory 
sterilization in 1932, warned us that its backers ‘“‘have hardly com- 
menced the task they have undertaken.” 

Although the negative eugenic program was soft-pedaled here 
as resentment was expressed over Nazi eugenics, there is every reason 
to believe that the program will be pushed again now that the war 
is ended. Even in the midst of the war one of the boldest advocates 
of negative eugenics, Harvard’s Professor Hooton, dared to speak 
up in a manner which threatened for a time to bring down the 
wrath of the Massachusetts legislature upon his university. It 
sounded very much like the reasoning of the Nazi doctor, who like- 
wise thought it imbecilic to regard human life as sacred if it was 
not “worth anything,” when Hooton wrote: 

Medicine in its present semi-skilled status saves millions of 
lives, the most of which are not worth saving, because they 

° Time, May 7, 1945, p. 35. 
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are infirm in body and in mind... medicine... is coerced and 
intimidated by an imbecilic manifestation of humanitarian 
policy, which demands that human life be regarded as sacred 
whether or not it is worth anything.’ 


Could it be possible that Hooton would like to establish a branch 
of the Kiev Institute in Boston? 

We believe that the common ground for both European and 
American advocates of human sterilization and similar eugenic 
measures is to be found, not in scientific biology, but rather in the 
field of philosophy. Whether they realize it or not, both groups 
stand with Nietzsche, who would have a race of supermen dominate 
a class of slaves. Whether one prefers to call the supermen Nazi or 
Back Bay aristocrats is a matter of local fashion; in their “‘hygienic 
supervision” of the population both groups, totalitarian at heart, 
would reserve the right to determine just who is ‘“‘worth anything.”’ 

Most of those who advocate radical eugenic measures believe 
with Nietzsche that ‘“The weak and botched must perish... they 
should be helped to perish.’’ Nietsche attacked Christianity because 
it emphasizes love, pity, and sympathy. In Count Ciano’s diary 
we are told that Mussolini, another totalitarian, wanted to do 
away with Christmas day because it ‘“‘reminds one only of the 
birth of a Jew who gave debilitating and devitalizing theories to 
the world.’’ Hitler and Mussolini have passed, but the ideas of 
Nietszche will probably continue to contend with the teachings of 
the ‘‘Jew’’ for some time to come. 


“Ernest A. Hooton, Why Men Behave Like Apes and Vice Versa, 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1940, pp. xvii—xviii. 


University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Religion and the Criminologist 
JOHN E. CooGAN, S.J. 


WHATEVER allowances must be made for the unreliability of 
American crime statistics, our crime problem is undoubtedly tre- 
mendous. Thoughtful scholars warn us against taking it for granted 
that there is somehow or somewhere a solution. Surely none of 
us feels assured that a solution is possible unless through a combined, 
all-out effort, using all our resources. In an undertaking of such 
magnitude criminologists and law-enforcement officers should be 
“grateful for all small favors.” The failure to appreciate and use 
to the utmost any honorable means of crime and delinquency control 
would itself seem scarcely less than criminal. 


Secular participants in the actual work of crime and delinquency 
control are usually not backward in confessing their indebtedness to 
the cooperative efforts of religion. Thus the 1943 Congress of the 
American Prison Association expressed its ‘‘appreciation to the re- 
ligious leaders and chaplains who have participated in our meetings 
and who through the years have given a service of helpful counsel- 
ing and inspiration not only to the inmates of our institutions but 
also to the workers in the correctional field.""' The testimonials of 
individual prison administrators to the constructive efforts and ex- 
ample of the chaplains of their own institutions are so customary 
as to be almost matters of course. Sanford Bates has described the 
heightened importance of the prison chaplain as a notable advance 
of the new penology.*» Warden John Cranor, Penal and Correc- 
tional Institutions, Howard, Rhode Island, says that in the new 
prison the chaplain ‘‘has been elevated to the prominence to which 
his office entitles him. He is one of the most important members of 
the official staff.."* And Alexander Paterson, commissioner of 
of prisons for England and Wales, being asked, ‘“‘What to your mind 
is the most potent factor in the betterment of an inmate?’’ unhesitat- 
ingly replied, ““A good chaplain.” * 

* Congress Bulletin, December 1943, p. 4. 

* America, August 14, 1948, p. 518. 


* Prison World, September-October 1944, p. 21. 
* America, ibid. 
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Although law enforcement officers and prison administrators 
have that high appreciation of the contribution of religion to their 
common task, too many writers of current criminology texts are 
much less appreciative. It may perhaps be worth while instancing 
and commenting upon examples of this apparent lack of sympathy 
in some recent textbooks of criminology. 

Crime and Its Treatment® does not so much as refer to religion 
in its index; its only index reference to ‘“‘church’’ is principally 
concerned with the ‘‘odium theologicum’’ which we are told “‘has 
played an important role in the history of crime wherever a bigoted, 
ecclesiastical control has been exercised.” Dr. Edwin Sutherland 
gives scarcely more attention to the claims of religion, disposing of 
them in less than one of the some six hundred pages of his Prin- 
ciples of Criminology.* In that scant space, however, he finds room 
to remark that ‘““There is no specific evidence of the effect of religion 
as such on crime.’’ Human motivation being so complex, what 
“‘specific evidence”’ is possible? For what matter, what specific evi- 
dence is there of the influence of anything on crime? Dr. Sutherland 
adds, as do other criminologists, that ‘‘Persons who have member- 
ship in church are committed to prison slightly less than persons 
who are not members. ...’’ Surely he knows of how little value 
such statistics are; a prison clerk commissioned to fill all the blanks 
in an admittance sheet, for a convict giving such answers as he 
hopes may secure for him preferred treatment, is not compelling 
trustworthy information. When it is common knowledge that the 
introduction of parole boards multiplied the number of church- 
affiliated convicts overnight, what honest purpose is served by citing 
without explanation such weird data? Dr. Sutherland goes on to 


say that ‘Compulsory church attendance . . . has produced negativis- 
tic reactions as a rule, so that it is presumably not the church attend- 
ance as such...which is influential....’’ Why should it be 


thought necessary to remark that lock-step, Oregon-boot religion 
under the scrutiny of ever suspicious guards “‘has produced. nega- 
tivistic reactions’? And who has ever supposed that “‘church at- 
tendance as such’’ is reformative? Who contends that church at- 
tendance is some sort of magic that revolutionizes in spite of inner 
opposition? 

Somewhat more friendly, perhaps, is Dr. Nathaniel Cantor’s 
appraisal of religious influence on crime,’ but in the main that ap- 


"Wood, Arthur E., and J. B. Waite, American Book Co., 1941. 
* Lippincott, 1939, p. 195. *Crime and Society, Holt, 1939, p. 421 f. 
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praisal seems belittling. Despite, for example, the age-old: fight of 
religion for freedom, he thinks that “‘to most people it probably 
means, in a general way, acceptance of the authority of present pat- 
terns.’’ How inadequate is that description he might come to see 
were he to re-read Einstein’s comment® on the relative constancy of 
the three great German forces, the universities, the press, and the 
Church, when faced with the “‘present patterns’ of Nazi tyranny: 
“*,.. Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s 
campaign for suppressing truth. I never had any special in- 
terest in the Church before, but now I felt a great affection and 
admiration because the Church alone has had the courage and 
persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom. 
I am forced thus to confess that what I once despised I now 
praise unreservedly.” 
Dr. Cantor informs us also that in the Church, “Feelings of self- 
esteem are not encouraged.’’ On the contrary, nowhere else is human 
dignity, human worth, so nobly conceived: man has a value super- 
mundane and eternal as the child of a personal God, and made to 
His image and likeness. We wonder, too, how Dr. Cantor can say 
that ‘‘for those who feel the need to assert themselves the church 
functions negatively ... the expression of his own emotional needs 
is not only discouraged but frowned upon.’”’ What secularist has 
asserted himself more effectively, has expressed his own emotional: 
need more fully than a St. Paul, a Chrysostom, a Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, a Francis of Assisi, a Xavier, an Ignatius of Loyola, or a 
Teresa of Avila? If personal happiness be accepted as the result of 
the expression of emotional needs, the most religious people in the 
Church — professed nuns — most completely satisfy that descrip- 
tion. As Dr. James J. Walsh, the psychiatrist, says from his own 
rich experience: 
“My duties often bring me into contact with numbers of sis- 
ters during their hours of recreation, so-called, and I do not 
think that I have ever seen a happier, heartier group of people 
than they make during these periods of relaxation. I have 
always considered it a privilege to share recreation after dinner 
or supper with a dozen sisters when I am lecturing in one of 
the smaller towns, and we have often laughed so heartily to- 
gether that I have sometimes wondered what the neighbors 
would think of us.” ® 
Passing on now to Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, in his recent text- 
book of criminology he no doubt meant to serve some constructive 


* Time, December 23, 1940, p. 38. 
® Religion and Health, p. 229 f. 
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purpose when he characteristically remarked, ‘‘But it is obvious that 
a majority of our criminals — certainly our convicts — are brought 
up in orthodox religious surroundings.’’ '° Just what is the mean- 
ing of being ‘“‘brought up in orthodox religious surroundings’? The 
expression, of course, may mean almost anything, and therefore 
may in some sense be true. But is it true in any significant and per- 
tinent sense? Is it obvious that the mass of convicts has been 
brought up in surroundings where orthodox religion had a China- 
man’s chance to prove its powers? A survey of the largest American 
prison, that of Southern Michigan, reveals its average prisoner has 
had ‘‘no connection with the Church for the past twenty years. He 
seldom knows the name of a clergyman, and Church members in 
good standing at time of admission are as scarce as proverbial hens’ 
teeth.”” '* Everywhere throughout the country we hear the same 
story. The Catholic chaplains of the prison of Northern Illinois 
(Joliet-Stateville) report as their experience of many years: ‘‘Less 
than four percent of the Catholic registrees had come up to the 
average Catholic practice of receiving the sacraments several times a 
year.’ 1 Of the 1,160 so-called Catholic inmates of the Clinton 
State prison at the end of the 1944 fiscal year, ‘‘only 59 had ever 
attended parochial schools.’’’* And Profesor Taft acknowledges, 
“Dickson found the’ average eighteen-year-old reformatory inmate 
a nominal member of a church he never attends; ...the Gluecks 
found but 8.5 percent of their 500 reformatory men attending 
church regularly before commitment, 88.5 percent irregular in at- 
tendance, and three percent not church goers.”’ * 


In further disparagement of the influence of religion, Dr. Barnes 
adds, ‘‘Pending further study, we may accept Dr. Miner’s statement 
that there is little evidence that the churches play any major role 
in the prevention of crime.’’ This despite the fact that Dr. Barnes 
acknowledges that ‘‘Religion has almost universally been assumed 
to be the most important influence in checking crime.’’ * Has the 
universal assumption been arrived.at so completely without evidence, 


* Barnes and N. K. Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology, Prentice- 
Hall, 1943, p. 223. 

“Treatment of the Criminal, Bureau of Probation, Department of 
Corrections, Lansing, Michigan, p. 52. 

“Leo Kalmer and Eligius Weir, Crime and Religion, Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1936, p. 60. 

* America, December 28, 1944, p. 239. 

“Taft, Donald, Criminology, Macmillan, 1942, p. 212. 

*Op. cit., p. 222. 
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and is it so very probably wrong? Is this another case of ‘‘Every- 
body’s out of step but Jim’? Is it democratic, is it American to 
be so contemptuous of judgments ‘‘almost universally”’ held with 
regard to matters of every day experience? 


Even more condemnatory in some sense is Professor Taft, who 
in his textbook goes so far as to say that “‘religion or the church are 
factors in the causation of crime’’ because of ‘‘the resistance of the 
church to deterministic philosophy.’ ** This charge we pass over 
lightly here, having dealt with the subject elsewhere.’’ Suffice it 
to say that the opposition to the moderate free will explanation of 
human conduct is confined to university theorists, and even these 
abandon their theory in real life situations, as the determinist psy- 
chologist Max Wertheimer admits.** Moreover, these theorists 
caricature the free will concept beyond all imagining; and this prac- 
tice is so inveterate as to have drawn the fire of William James 
already fifty years ago. According to this caricature the free will 
concept implies a will acting absolutely unaffected by any previous 
experience. Its acts are called so unpredictable that it is called the 
“‘Jack-in-the-box theory.”’ (As though the Jack-in-the-box were 
not purely deterministic.) And we are told that the free will is 
evidently a delusion because one who drinks enough whisky will 
get drunk even though he wills to remain sober! From personal 
experience, one might live a generation among the most convinced 
voluntarists and yet never meet a solitary soul holding to the con- 
cept of free will which such determinists as Dr. Taft seem alone to 
have heard of or to rebut. But for our present purposes let it suffice 
that as competent a psychologist as Dr. Gordon Allport, of Harvard 
University, has declared that 


“|... the pragmatic justification for casting one’s lot with the 
indeterministic hypothesis is that it releases energies and avoids 
the tempting rationalizations in which the determinist can in- 
dulge, letting himself slide along the channel of least resistance 
and regarding the slothful course as the only one possible. 
Provided it is not indiscriminate or extreme, a belief in free- 
dom has — who can deny it? — benign consequences.” '® 


* Op. cit., p. 222. 

" Federal Probation, VII. 4, pp. 12-15; VIII. 4, pp. 40-42; Probation, 
XXIII. 1, pp. 22-24. 

* Ruth Anshen, editor, Freedom: Its Meaning, Harcourt Brace, 1940, 
p. 562. 

* Psychological Review, January 19438, p. 108, 
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In closing these remarks, let it be recalled that Dr. William 
McDougall, in what was almost his last will and testament,*° urged 
that there be less pontificating, less pretension on the part of scien- 
tists, especially biologists. If masters of a science so comparatively 
mature and reputable as biology need that warning, what is to be 
said about criminologists? If, as Dr. McDougall added, college 
students must be taught a healthy skepticism toward ‘‘the truths” 
of science in general, why should not writers of college textbooks 
on criminology exemplify a modest skepticism as to their own pre- 
paredness to sit in ultimate judgment upon so many and such dif- 
ficult matters quite remote from their special field? If criminologists 
would more generally restrict their pronunciamentos to the observed 
facts in the field of their special competence, they would thus win 
the more enthusiastic cooperation of respecters of religion in at- 
tempting to solve a crime problem that challenges our combined 
efforts. 


University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 


” Riddle of Life, p. 9 ff. 
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The Inductive Study of Catholic Social Action 


MARY E. WALSH 


THERE are two methods of studying Catholic Social Action,’ the 
deductive and the inductive. The former method implies an ex- 
amination of the social encyclicals outlining the guiding principles, 
or various books and pamphlets further discussing and clarifying 
these principles. In the inductive method one might study the 
actual workings of a program already functioning, such as that of 
the Catholic Action groups in Canada, the Jocists, the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, or the Catholic Boy Scout program, in 
the United States.» Another example of inductive study in this 
field is research in hagiography. Here we have an almost unlimited 
field, as compared with the more limited scope of the material avail- 
able in other inductive analyses. In hagiography we are able to 
study a large group of saints to uncover specific examples of Catholic 
social action in the lives of these officially approved models of the 
Christian life in operation. 

The advantages of this latter method are many. First, the 
saints, as already stated, are officially approved models of Catholic 
social action. Pope Leo XIII in the Rerum novarum and Pope Pius 
XI in the Quadragesimo anno called to our attention the fact that 
there can be no reconstruction of the social order save by a return to 
Christian life and Christian institutions. This means that the Chris- 
tian virtues must be practiced. But the saints did and do practice 
the Christian virtues, to a heroic degree. (Before a candidate is 
beatified it must be juridically proved that he practiced the theological 
and cardinal virtues to a heroic degree.) Second, there is the ad- 
vantage inherent in the inductive method that there are concrete 
examples to guide us. We can only imagine what our Lord would 
do in the modern slum, if He were on earth today, but we can 
actually see what St. John Bosco did in the industrialized city of 
Turin. A third advantage is that which comes from studying a 


*The term “Catholic Social Action” is here used since it is broad 
enough to include official Catholic action as well as other forms of Catholic 
action having a social nature. 

* Forthcoming Masters’ dissertations at Catholic University. 
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group of saints rather than a single individual. The examples from 
the life of an individual might show what to do in a very specific 
set of circumstances not again repeated. But by the study of an 
entire group it should be possible to clarify general principles com- 
mon to all and thus to build up a valuable tradition of Catholic 
social action. 

In proposing the study of the saints as practical models of Cath- 
olic social action, one first has to answer certain objections which 
might arise due to a rather widespread misunderstanding of the 
nature of sanctity. These objections center about the idea that the 
Saints are people who are set apart from the ordinary Christian life, 
that they are somehow peculiar and extraordinary and hence cannot 
be taken as practical models for practical Catholics. As previously 
stated, before beatifying a servant of God, the Church requires proof 
that the candidate practiced in a heroic degree (in gradu heroico) 
the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, and the cardinal 
virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. Now all 
good Catholics try to practice these virtues to some extent. But 
misunderstandings arise concerning this question: In what does the 
heroicity of the saints’ virtues consist? 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites settled the controversy which 
had grown up on this point in the decree on the heroicity of the 
virtues of Anthony Mary Gianelli.* Two false theories are con- 
sidered and refuted: 


(1) Some authors believed that there was one set standard of 
heroicity which should apply to all servants of God. The Sacred 
Congregation of Rites rejects this view because it does not sufficiently 
take account of the difference of natural gifts. Sanctity, and the 
work of grace in general, consists in perfecting the natural aptitudes 
of each person. Therefore one servant of God will show the effect 
of grace in one way; another, in another. The grace of God is thus 
appropriately compared to a celestial dew which works like a ter- 
restrial dew. The terrestrial dew brings out different colors, dif- 
ferent perfections in different plants. So too with saints. 

(2) Some authors believed that heroicity consisted in “‘singu- 
lar, unusual ...and extraordinary deeds, which would affect with 
wonder the hearts of men.’’ This also is a false view, because if it 
were true the saints would have to wait for persecutions, plagues, 
and earthquakes before they could exercise heroic virtues. 


*AAS 12:170-74, 1920. 
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What is the true doctrine? Pope Benedict XV on the occasion 
of the promulgation of the decree on the heroicity of the virtues of 
John Baptist of Burgundy stated that “‘sanctity consists solely in 
conformity to the divine will, expressed in a continuous and exact 
fulfillment of the duties of one’s own state of life.’ * Sanguineti® 
in his life of Gianelli gives the following quotation from the dis- 
course of Benedict XV on the occasion of the promulgation of the 
decree on the heroicity of Gianelli’s virtues: ‘‘Heroicity of virtues 
considered in this light, appears a less difficult thing than men seem 
to think, relying on the false opinion described just previously. 
The Church wants it to be accessible to all and therefore does not 
fail to recall the true doctrine as to the nature of the heroicity of 
virtue in the servants of God.” 

The saints, then, give us a practical demonstration of the Chris- 
tian virtues in action. Frequently the Christian ideal of life is rep- 
resented as beautiful but impractical. The lives of the saints show 
that it can actually be carried out by living human beings. The 
Christian ideal is very high, but it is practical. It can be lived, it has 
been lived, and it is being lived. Furthermore, it can be lived by 
not just a few people but by many hundreds. It was practical not 
just in the early period of the Church or in the medieval period, but 
is equally practical in modern times.*® 

Impressed with the importance of studying the principles ex- 
emplified by these great social leaders, we have placed considerable 
emphasis on hagiography in the department of sociology at the 
Catholic University. An experimental course was offered in the 
summer session on the modern saints and Catholic action, consisting 
of lectures, discussion, and class papers. This was a survey course 
with the purpose of gaining a broad perspective by reviewing the 
outstanding contributions of these holy people throughout the whole 
modern period beginning with the year 1500. The impression 
gained from such a survey is one of amazement at the variety of 
problems attacked; the quality of the leadership given in different 
countries and different periods; the tremendous vitality of the Church 


“Quoted in the decree on the heroicity of the virtues of Anthony 
Mary Gianelli, AAS 12:178, 1920. 

*Luigi Sanguineti, /1 Beato Antonio Maria Gianelli, Turin, Rome: 
Marietti, 1925, p. 443. 

° Over three hundred saints are listed for the modern period in Donald 
Attwater, A Dictionary of the Saints, London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, 
1938. This number includes only those canonized or beatified individually. 
It does not include groups of martyrs, venerables or servants of God. 
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which has produced such a large number of saints; and the practical 
bearing of their principles of action on our own day and time. 
Included in the group are the numerous English martyrs of the 
Reformation and Counter-reformation periods, who opposed the 
nationalistic excesses of their time and the French martyrs of the 
Revolutionary epoch who did the same in their own country. Then 
there is the large group who worked on the foreign missions ex- 
emplifying charity to other nations and races than their own. On 
the home front are all the great pioneers in social service and educa- 
tion and the founders of religious communities now at work all over 
the world. In every epoch and in every country where they lived 
and worked, these were the people who made the Christian religion 
live and spread. The social problems (which are so familiar today) 
of poverty, sickness, racial and nationalistic hatred, war and family 
disorganization, were all there for them to solve. In the face of 
their heroic virtues these problems seemed to melt away. They were 
the ones who did most to reconstruct the social order and make the 
Christian social principles a reality in the world about them. They 
laid the foundations for most of what is good in our own period, 
and to them we owe in great measure the spiritual benefits we enjoy 
today. 

In addition to courses offered, a group of dissertations has been 
written, three doctoral dissertations, and a number of Master’s theses. 
The first of these was a study of the social work principles of twenty- 
five saints and beati of nineteenth-century Europe by the present 
writer.” The aim was to analyze the authentic tradition of Catholic 
social work shown in the specific methods used by the group. One 
fact stood out clearly, that they had a system of social service which 
was complete, well-defined, and deeply logical. Some of the points 
of this system are: (1) Their attitude toward the poor was char- 
acteristic and striking. They saw Christ in the poor most vividly 
and as a consequence their attitude was one of respect, reverence, 
and intense supernatural love. They were willing to sacrifice every- 
thing they owned in service to the poor — time, money, food, clothing, 
physical strength, even life itself. (2) A second point was the unan- 
imous emphasis these twenty-five people placed on voluntary pov- 
erty in their own lives. Evidently we have here a most important 
principle for winning the souls of the proletariat. (3) They were 
most efficient in their practical treatment of the poor, the sick, and 


*The Saints and Social Work, Silver Spring, Maryland: Preservation 
Press, 1937. 
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the delinquent. They provided abundant relief for all the corporal 
necessities both personally and through more or less elaborate organ- 
izations. (4) In regard to social rehabilitation they were exceed- 
ingly effective on the purely natural level of personal adjustment, 
but they did not stop at this point. Through the emphasis they 
placed on the spiritual works of mercy they helped the individual to 
make adjustments not only for this world but for the next. (5) 
The external actions of the twenty-five can be understood only if 
we grasp the underlying ideal. This is to be found in their interior 
life, which was essentially a life of charity, that is, a life of union 
with God through love. The basis of this life of charity is grace, 
since grace alone enables one to be united with God in a super- 
natural manner. In their efforts to increase grace in their souls, 
they made use of two positive means, prayer and the sacraments, 
and one negative, that of mortification. 

The second doctoral dissertation was a study by Sister Christina 
of forty-one holy persons in France, 1815—70.® She selected those 
who were not yet either canonized or beatified, but who had the 
title of venerable or servant of God. Twenty-one were women and 
twenty were men. Her analysis of their social contribution includes 
(1) relief of the poor, (2) service to the sick, (3) care of the home- 
less and wayward, (4) education and (5) spiritual ministrations. 
She plotted a series of maps which show graphically the wide geo- 
graphical extent of their work. Sister sums up their contributions 
in these words: ‘‘Herein lies the social significance of their lives. 
Because they forgot self in their love of Christ, they performed 
works which were a benediction to their land. Because they saw 
Christ in the person of those they served, their activity was marked 
by certain characteristics we have already observed: deep respect and 
great kindness shown, particularly to the most needy; service ren- 
dered to the destitute and unfortunate at great personal sacrifice; 
immediacy of action in the face of any need without waiting for 
elaborate organization. And these traits, a consequence of their 
personification of Christ in the poor and suffering, necessarily led 
to the achievement of visible material results even from a worldly 
point of view. Schools, orphan asylums, hospitals, homes for the 
aged — all these and many other institutions which continued to 
exist were concrete evidence of the social contribution made by these 
zealous and holy people. 


* Sister M. Christina Schwartz, The Social Contribution of the Catholic 
Church in France, Washington: Catholic University Press, 1939. 
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“But for us today who live in a chaotic social order, where 
human rights are trampled on, charity forgotten, justice ignored, 
it is of far greater significance that these truly Catholic sociologists 
gave emphasis to the restoration of society to the supernatural state 
for which God intended it. They generously and courageously met 
contradictions, faced failure, endured humiliations, for they valued 
only one thing, which nothing could take from them — the charity 
of Christ. This it was that spurred them on so that, humble and 
obscure though they were, they continued His work ever function- 
ing, regenerating and renewing society. This it was that made them 
heroic examples of ideal social action.”’ ® 

In the third doctoral dissertation, the author, Sister Leo Marie, 
used a somewhat different approach.’® Instead of studying a group 
of holy persons as was done in the previous two studies, she made 
an intensive analysis of the social implications of the work of one 
saint, Blessed Martin De Porres. In this study Sister was fortunate 
in having the use of a photostated copy of the official process of 
beatification. As background for the analysis of Martin’s social 
work activities, she provides a chapter giving the historical setting, 
political, religious and social, as well as biographical sketch of the 
subject. Other chapters deal with his relief of the sick, his work 
among the poor, his attitude toward races, and the social importance 
of his personal sanctity. A final chapter makes applications to 
existing conditions in the United States. 

Of particular interest in this study is the approach of Blessed 
Martin to the highly complicated class and caste attitude of sixteenth- 
century Peru. The composition of society in Peru was remarkable 
for its complexity, but the author is able to define three social classes, 
the aristocracy of the court, the lesser nobility and the untitled rich, 
and the masses. Ethnically the members of these three levels com- 
prised seven castes: peninsulares (chapetons), Spaniards born in 
Spain; the creoles, native born whites of Spanish parentage; mestizos, 
offsprings from unions of Indian and Spaniard; mulattoes, part 
white and part Negro; zambos, of Indian and Negro blood; pure 
Indians; and pure Negroes. What was Blessed Martin’s attitude 
toward the friction between these hostile social groups? Sister Leo 
Marie sums it up as follows: ‘‘But Brother Martin’s enduring con- 
viction of the reality of the Mystical Body of Christ made impossible 

° Op. cit., pp. 56-57. 


* Sister Leo Marie Preher, The Social Implications in the Werk of 
Blessed Martin De Porres, Washington: Catholic University, 1941. 
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any hatred on his part toward any of its members. To him the 
man in the street was not a Spaniard, an Indian, a Negro, a rich 
man, a slave; he was a human being redeemed by Christ and con- 
stituted His co-heir. Not the accidental differences but the more 
profound likenesses formed the basis of Martin’s reaction to those 
with whom he dealt. Each man was a member of the Body, each 
soul an image of God, and each destined for the same end. Martin 
felt it keenly when some members suffered, whatever the form of 
affliction.””?* Thus Martin exemplified the true Catholic teaching 
of race relations and by the firmness of his convictions was able to 
brush aside the limitations that the conventional sentiments of his 
day would have imposed on his work. 


Among the Master’s theses two are concerned with the specialized 
problem of delinquency and the principles which gave such out- 
standing success to two great leaders in this field, St. John Bosco’? 
and St. Mary Euphrasia Pelletier.** The first of these evaluates the 
leadership of the saint in this difficult field and gives an analysis of 
his preventive system, which succeeded not merely in preventing 
delinquent boys from becoming recidivists, but actually changed 
them into excellent workers, citizens and heads of families, as well 
as leaders in the Church and community. The second makes a 
similar study of the pioneer work of St. Mary Euphrasia in trans- 
forming the correctional institutions for girls in her period from 
dreary prisons to Christian homes. Another dissertation by Sister 
Mary Gabriel'* examines the principles of child care established in 
Canada by Venerable Mother D’Youville in her work for abandoned 
and neglected children. Sister points out that the Children’s Charter 
proposed by the White House Conference of 1930 as an ideal to be 
aimed at lists many items which were introduced by Mother D’You- 
ville in her child-care program of the eighteenth century. The work 
of the Venerable Mother Mary of the Incarnation in Christianizing 
the Indians of Quebec and in preserving in the French Catholics 


“Op. cit., p. 76. 

* Sister Mary Eugenia Keaveny, A Positive Treatment of Delinquency, 
as Illustrated in Saint John Bosco’s Method, Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity, 1938. 

* Sister Mary Sophia Morris, A Study of the Social Thought of St. 
Mary Euphrasia Pelletier, with Particular Emphasis on her Treatment of 
the Delinquent Girl, Washington: Catholic University, 1942. 

“Sister Mary Gabriel Riley, The Social Thought of the Venerable 
Mother D’Youville with Emphasis on Child Care, Washington: Catholic 
University, 1942. 
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their Christian faith is the object of the study of Sister Berenice." 
This saint toiled for thirty-three years among the Indians and did 
much to alleviate their social conditions. She had a keen apprecia- 
tion of their native culture and used all that was good in it as a 
foundation for the Christian life. Father Helldorfer’® discusses the 
social thought of St. Alphonsus with particular emphasis on the 
family, the state, war, poverty, and almsgiving. Sister Corita’’ 
follows the lives of twenty holy lay women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury stressing their virtue of non-participation in worldliness and 
accumulates a significant array of facts on their attitudes toward 
dress, amusements, and careers. Sister Romuald'® states of Blessed 
Peter Eymard that his chief contribution lies in his emphasis on 
the Eucharist as the effective solution of the problems of his day. 
He maintained that Christ in the Eucharist was to be made the center 
of truth and charity in an age in which the disorganizing influences 
of the industrial revolution and. individualism were threatening 
social and economic life. T’wo other interesting studies which should 
be mentioned are Father Seebold’s analysis of Abbé Chaminade’s 
Marianist approach to social action’® and Father Powers’ study of 
the influence of the family background on the lives of five French 
saints of the nineteenth century.”° 

From this brief review it can be seen that a beginning has been 
made in accumulating the necessary data for understanding the social 
action of the saints. It seems quite clear from the above research that 
they had a definite, well-defined method of attack on social problems 
and that their system of social reconstruction, based as it is on the 
deepest understanding of the Divine Plan possible for human beings, 
is of necessity the best system theoretically and the most effective in 


* Sister Mary Berenice Caffrey, The Social Ideals of the Venerable 
Mother Mary of the Incarnation Ursuline of Tours and Foundress of the 
Ursulines of Quebec, Washington: Catholic University, 1939. 

* J. Nicholas Helldorfer, The Social Thought of St. Alphonsus Maria 
De Liguori, Washington: Catholic Univeristy, 1938. 

“ Sister Mary Corita O’Brien, Some Social Problems of Modern Woman- 
hood as Illustrated in the Lives of Recent Holy Lay Women, Washington: 
Catholic University, 1937. 

* Sister Mary Romuald Nolz, Catholic Social Thought as Illustrated in 
the Life of Blessed Peter Julian Eymard, Washington: Catholic University, 
1941, i, 

* Andrew L. Seebold, Father Chaminade’s Marianist Approach to 
Social Action, Washington: Catholic University, 1948. 

* Raymond D. Powers, The Influence of the Family on the Lives of 
Five French Saints of the Nineteenth Century, Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity, 1940. 
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operation. ‘Today at the close of the most destructive war in the 
history of the world, the American people are facing an accumula- 
tion of social problems greater than they have ever had to meet 
before. To cope with such problems, our social leadership must be 
inspired. To be effective it needs the strength and realism shown 
by the system of the saints. There is a wealth of material available 
about the lives and works of these holy people and the field of study 
is scarcely scratched. These facts constitute a real challenge to the 
Catholic sociologist. 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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On Methods in the Social Sciences 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


THERE are, among contemporary sociologists, many who believe (1) 
that the success of the social sciences, especially of sociology, in the 
enterprise of constructing a solid body of knowledge can be achieved 
only if these sciences strictly follow the methodology of the natural 
sciences and (2) that the methods of the natural sciences are means 
to the end of formulating “natural laws,” or general propositions 
on constant and necessary relations between natural phenomena.’ 
In other words, they assume that the natural sciences are exclusively 
nomographic sciences aiming at the discovery of order in phenomena 
obtaining through the principle of causality, and suggest that the 
social sciences be molded according to the same pattern. 


The purpose of this paper is to show that in the field of the 
natural sciences the nomographic approach is supplemented by the 
idiographic and the normative approaches;? that this fact depends 
on the structure of reality studied by the natural sciences; that a 
similar structure is given in the field of study of the social sciences; 
and that therefore the limitation of the social sciences to the nomo- 
graphic approach would be wrong. 


The objects of study in the natural and social sciences are imme- 
diately given us in the form of an infinitely large number of phe- 
nomena each of which is complex and unique. To understand 
them scientifically, we analyze these phenomena into their component 
parts and then try to establish, between the results of analysis, rela- 
tions which would be constant and necessary in accordance with 
their nature.* If and when we possess sufficiently deep knowledge 


*See for instance R. H. Thoughless in F. G. Bartlett (editor), The 
Study of Society, Methods and Problems, London, 1939: “The goal of 
science is to explain particular facts under general laws.” (p. 125-6). 


*The fundamental classification of the scientific approaches goes back 
to A. Comte, who divided the sciences into theoretical and practical and 
the former into abstract and concrete. The nomographic approach cor- 
responds to Compte’s abstract theoretical science, the ideographic to his 
concrete theoretical science, the normative to his practical science. 


*The words “in accordance with their nature” are rarely found in 
methodological discussions. Cf. R. MacIver, Social Causation, 1942, p. 99. 
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of such relations (‘“‘laws’’), we may affirm that a concrete phenome- 
non under study has been the resultant of the intersection, in time 
and space, of processes a, b, c..n obeying “laws’’ A, B, C...N. 
In this way, we explain analytically individual parts of the whole, 
but the fact that the whole has really occurred remains beyond causal 
explanation. In certain cases statements about frequency distribu- 
tions of the causal agents operating in the field under study may be 
offered, making the intersection of causal chains more or less prob- 
able: in other cases, even this is impossible. If, nevertheless, the 
whole phenomenon, or the intersection of causal chains, interests us, 
the only thing we can do is to describe accurately the particular 
phenomenon, to compare it with others, and to locate it in a clas- 
sificatory system. Such tasks are performed by sciences using the 
idiographic, or descriptive, approach. These sciences are by no 
means substitutes for undeveloped nomographic sciences. Reality is 
simultaneously uniform and multiform. Its uniformity, or order 
in it, is grasped by the nomographic, and its multiformity by the 
idiographic approach.‘ 

Let us clarify these statements by examples belonging to natural 
and social sciences. Assume that a scientist is interested in the 
physical geography of a particular country, say, Italy. Knowing 
the laws of physical geography and geology, he is well aware of 
the processes which are behind the present day configuration of Italy. 
Moreover, he is able to make plausible statements about the con- 
figuration of that part of the earth in the preceding geological epochs. 
But to make these statements, he needs more than the laws in ques- 
tion; no knowledge of laws without knowledge of concrete facts 
could help him guess the present or past shape of Italy’s geography. 
Hence, the physical geographer does not limit his scientific endeavor 
to the formulation of laws (on erosion, volcanic eruptions, etc.) : 
he also proceeds to accurate description of that unique configuration 
(complex phenomenon) which is Italy. It appears that physical 
geography, to be complete, must use both the nomographic and the 
idiographic approaches. 

Imagine now that a sociologist or a political scientist is studying 
such a complex configuration as the British or the American Con- 

‘The criterion of the difference between nomographic and idiographic 
science is the absence or presence of reference to concrete time and space. 
In contradistinction to the idiographic study, the nomographic study strives 
at propositions true of an indetermined number of cases, past, present or 


future, provided that the conditions enumerated in their “if” clauses are 
present. 
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stitution. Imagine that our knowledge of social laws is much deeper 
than it actually is. On that basis, the particular items of which 
these constitutions (understood as really functioning social systems) 
are built, could be causally explained. Still this would never give 
a full insight into the constitutions. First of all, each of the “‘iso- 
lates’’ could be causally linked with specified ‘isolates’ in a preced- 
ing stage of development; but this preceding state is reducible to 
nothing else than an intersection of causal chains in time and space 
having given rise to the particular configuration (let us once more 
think of the ‘‘causal background”’ of the configuration of some moun- 
tain in Italy!). The “‘isolates’’ of the preceding state could also be 
causally explained, but this would only push the problem one step 
back, etc. Secondly, the causal explanation of each isolated item 
in the constitutional system would not explain their functioning as 
a whole. Here we must introduce a principle of order different 
from the causal one, namely, the principle of integration of parts 
into an intelligible whole. It would be erroneous to assume that 
this principle and the corresponding pattern of explanation is specific 
to the social sciences. On the contrary, ‘‘systems,’’ or wholes con- 
stituted of integrated parts, are equally present in the realm of study 
of the natural sciences: every living organism, but also every atom. 
is a system, and we currently and correctly apply the term to the 
solar system. 


In consequence, a constitution, just as the physical geography of 
a country, cannot be fully understood on the level of nomographic 
study; equally important is an idiographic, or descriptive, study. 

Treatises on methods in the social sciences are usually restricted 
to the nomographic approach. It is, therefore, worth while to offer 
a cursory review of the different levels of the idiographic, or de- 
scriptive, approach to natural and social phenomena. 

I. Sometimes, we are interested in the individual, never recur- 
ring phenemenon in all its complexity and uniqueness. Astronomers 
describe the solar system or complete a catalogue of stars, Geo- 
graphers describe the morphology of the earth’s surface in particular 
regions. Ethnologists describe the folkways of a particular tribe. 
Analytical jurisprudence may be understood as the description of 
legal precepts recognized and followed here and now.* Historians 

*One could object that the study of folkways or of legal systems is 
not case study, since folkways and legal rules are embodied in numerous 


cases. But all these cases form a collective unit and may be understood 
as reproductions of a single model. By no means could their study be 
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describe events which took place at a given time and place and which, 
in their complexity, will never recur. In sociology, case studies and 
surveys belong to this class of scientific description. 

It is true that description is often followed by interpretation 
which may be causal or meaningful. The historian points to the 
causes of the events he has described. The case student points to 
the ‘causal background” of the case. However, reasoning proceeds 
from effects to causes, and the “‘laws’’ implied are taken for granted. 
In other words, idiographic study is supplemented by the results of 
nomographic study, but no real nomographic study is performed.°® 
In other cases, the goal of interpretation is to locate the individual 
phenomenon in a scheme, thus making it part of a meaningful 
whole. This is done in functional anthropology, but the approach 
could be generalized and give rise to the ‘‘stylistic study’’ of social 
phenomena.’ Here, Sorokin’s logico-meaningful method should be 
applied to establish the degree and modes of integration among par- 
ticular social and cultural configurations.*® 

II. In other cases, we are interested in sets of similar or other- 
wise related, but still concrete phenomena. This interest may be 
qualitative or quantitative, and in the former case many more sub- 
divisions obtain. 

We may begin with arranging a set of phenomena in the chrono- 
logical order of their occurrence. This is rather sub-scientific than 
scientific work, though time and again historians have had to work 
hard to decide dubious cases. Then, on the basis of the chrono- 
logical order, genetic sequences may be established: according to the 
formula, A caused B, B caused C, C caused D, etc. This is the main 
approach of evolutionary biology, but the genetic approach has 
played a large part in political economy, political science and soci- 


called nomographic, since folkways and legal rules are valid only in time 
and space limits. 


*Time and again, the historian or the case student makes a (logically 
impermissible) inference from the case under study to a general proposi- 
tion in terms of which the case could be causally explained. This is “in- 
verse deduction”; the procedure is nomographic. 

* Excellent reasons for the use of a particular “stylistic approach” 
are given by G. Allport in S. Rice (editor), Methods in the Social Sciences, 
Chicago, 1931, pp. 316-7. 

* As stated in vol. I of his Social and Cultural Dynamics (1937). The 
methodology advocated in vol. IV (1941) is a retreat from an excellent 
and promising position. 
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ology. Just as in the case study approach, the generalizations on 
which causal judgments are based are supposed to be known.® 


One further step is possible: if a number of concrete genetic se- 
quences has been established, they may be compared and a generaliza- 
tion may result which, by necessity, remains on the descriptive level. 
Instead of saying that societies A, B, C... have passed through the 
economic stages K, L, M..., one may assert that F, designating the 
family of nations A, B, C... has passed through these stages. At 
this place, a mistake has often been committed. Instead of a par- 
ticular statement about F (nations A, B, C,...), a universal state- 
ment about X (‘all the known societies’) is offered. Thus, a 
“law” is formulated without sufficient reason in evidence. This 
was characteristic of the genetico-comparative, or evolutionary, ap- 
proach which dominated sociology around 1900. In reality, re- 
sults reached by the genetico-comparative approach may be considered 
as valuable material to be reworked by methods related to the 
nomographic approach. On the other hand, these results are valuable 
in themselves as meaningful statements about sequences of concrete 
phenomena. Propositions of this type are highly illuminating in 
the theory of social and cultural change. 


III. In still other cases, we are interested in sets of related 
phenomena, emphasizing their qualitative aspect, but abstracting 
from their temporal sequence. Then, the arrangement receives a 
taxonomic or typological character. In the domain of the natural 
sciences, botany, zoology, descriptive chemistry belong to this type 
of study. In the social sciences, the typological approach is impor- 
tant in political studies (e.g., classification of states according to the 
form of government), in ethnology and in sociology, where we are 
trying to classify the forms of the family or even of all-inclusive 
societies.?° 


We may also arrange phenomena according to the functions 
which they carry out in more comprehensive configurations, and this 
gives rise to the functional-comparative approach. This is a new 
and promising approach. It is now being used in comparative juris- 


°In many cases sociologists of the evolutionary school took it for 
granted that, once a recurrence of stages was established, it was “neces- 
sary” or causally determined. Their methodological mistake was obvious: 
they assumed that the earlier part of a development “caused” its later part. 


* An interesting attempt to classify all-inclusive societies has been 
made by G. Gurvitch, Sociology of Law, 1942, pp. 257-286. 
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prudence’! where the investigator tries to establish by what various 
means a particular legal end may be achieved, and in functional 
ethnology.” 


IV. Finally, we may be interested in sets of related phenomena 
emphasizing their quantitative aspect. This is the statistical approach. 
By necessity, the statistician abstracts from the majority of traits 
observable in the concrete phenomena and concentrates his attention 
on a few; his object of study is a ‘‘population,”’ or a cluster of con- 
crete phenomena looked upon from a particular point of view. This 
approach originated in vital statistics. It has received great recogni- 
tion in the natural sciences, such as meteorology, biometrics, genetics, 
etc. It plays a large part in the social sciences, especially in eco- 
nomics; criminology is utterly impossible without criminal 
statistics,** 


What type of knowledge does the statistical approach yield to 
the inquirer into the mysteries of nature or society? It yields knowl- 
edge analogous to that gained by the approaches discussed above. 
First of all, one learns how many persons (or cattle) live in a coun- 
try, or a section of the country. This is a counterpart to simple 
description of the case study type. Secondly, one may gain knowl- 
edge about change in the magnitude of specified variables (e.g., 
export, crime) for a certain period of time. This is analogous to 
the genetic approach and, if time sequences are comparable and 
actually are compared, to the genetico-comparative approach. 
Thirdly, one may learn something about the distribution of selected 
traits in a population (cranial index, literacy, income level, etc.). 
Such frequency distributions are comparable with the results of 
typological study. In all cases, these are statements about collec- 
tions of concrete cases and therefore they remain on the idiographic 
level. But the tendency is strong to jump from frequency distribu- 
tions, especially from correlated frequency distributions, to proba- 
bility, in other words, to the real distribution of causal agents and 
tendencies in the field of study. In definite conditions, this is per- 


“See M. Rheinstein “Teaching Comparative Law,” University of 
Chicago Law Review, June 1938. 

“The technique of functional comparison forms the methodological 
background of Mead, M. (editor), Cooperation and Composition in Primi-: 
tive Society, New York, 1937. 

* A special issue of the journal Sociometry (August 1943) has been 
devoted to the problem whether the term sociometry does or does not cover 
the quantitative approach to social phenomena. The members of the 
sociometrical school headed by J. L. Moreno deny that this is the case. 
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missible, and then a bridge to nomographic study is constructed. 
But-with social phenomena these conditions seldom obtain.** This 
is, however, often neglected by social scientists; hence an almost 
incredible amount of pseudo-scientific statements results from the 
application of methods successfully operated in the natural sciences. 

Such is the variability of idographic study in the field both of 
natural and social phenomena. It was stated at the beginning of 
this paper that the nomographic approach can and must be supple- 
mented not only by the idiographic, but also by the normative ap- 
proach, the purpose of which is to formulate technical rules, or norms, 
to be followed for the achievements of specified goals. The approach 
is used in the-technical sciences, medicine, hygiene, but also in po- 
litical and economic science and in applied sociology."® 

The particularity of this approach consists in the dependency of 
scientific operations on value judgments. Goals of action (not of 
study!) must be determined, and this can be done only on the 
foundation of value systems. In the natural sciences, the correspond- 
ing values are usually obvious, such as the construction of solid 
bridges or of beautiful and comfortable houses, or the advancement 
of public and individual health. But this is rarely the case in the 
field studied by the social sciences. There the ultimate values are 
controversial, and the choice among possibilities can be based only 
on philosophical or religious grounds. Once more a situation obtains 
where even complete nomographic knowledge is insufficient and must 
be supplemented by knowledge of another origin. 

Since so many different approaches must be and really are being 
used in the scientific study of social phenomena, should not the 
social sciences be reclassified in dependency of the particular ap- 
proaches? There is no reason to do so. The division of the field 
of scientific inquiry among disciplines (or specialties, or particular 
fields cultivated by separate sets of scientists) is a question of ex- 
pediency. There are historical parts in political economy and po- 

“In this regard, the object of study of the social sciences unfavorably 
differs from that of the natural sciences. In the latter, the structure of 
a field of forces usually presents the characteristics required for the ap- 
plication of the theory of probability. In the social sciences, this never 
can be taken for granted and seldom obtains. The protagonists of the 
idea that the social sciences should primarily use the statistical method 
are unaware of that difference in reality. 

®Says S. Rice in S. Rice (editor), Methods in the Social Sciences: 
“It seems probable that all scientific inquiry has a telic origin. Nor does 


it seem possible for the natural or social scientist to be altogether dis- 
interested in the outcome of his inquiries” (p. 564). 
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litical science: the nomographic, idiographic and normative approaches 
are commonly combined in criminology, etc. There is no compell- 
ing reason for the forcible disruption of these disciplines, but it is a 
condition of success in every scientific enterprise that, at every par- 
ticular stage of his work, the social scientist be aware of the specific 
approach he has chosen, and be sure of using those specific methods 
which are adequate to that approach. Unfortunately social scientists 
often lack such a methodological consciousness, and this is perhaps 
the chief source of the relative failure of the social sciences to achieve 
their end of constructing a solid body of knowledge about human 
coexistence. 


Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 
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NOTES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








A Round-Table on Public 
Health Insurance 


R. C. HARTNETT, S.J. 


On February 22, 1945, a 
very interesting round-table was 
held at the Fordham University 
City Hall Division on the sub- 
ject of “Health Insurance.’’ The 
meeting was sponsored by a 
small group of Catholic sociolo- 
gists of the New York area; 
members of the Department of 
Political Philosophy and the So- 
cial Sciences of Fordham Univer- 
sity Graduate School took the 
lead. A summary of the discus- 
sion may serve to broach the sub- 
ject in these pages. As no steno- 
graphic record was taken, the 
chairman must assume responsi- 
bility for the accuracy of the re- 
port. 

Father Robert C. Hartnett, as 
chairman, opened the round-table. 
He remarked that confusion had 
arisen in the discussion of pro- 
posals for compulsory health in- 
surance because proponents and 
opponents take conflicting views 
of the function of the state in 
promoting social welfare. He 
thought that in a discussion held 
under Catholic auspices this 
source of confusion could easily 
be avoided. The Catholic posi- 
tion on the role of the state dif- 
fered notably from the laissez- 
faire assumption implicit in ‘‘the 
American way.” Catholic po- 
litical philosophy teaches that 


the state consists of the people 
juridically organized to achieve 
through political action such de- 
sirable social goals as are unat- 
tainable by private persons or as- 
sociations. The area of permis- 
sible state action is limited, how- 
ever, to temporal interests. But 
as health was a temporal interest, 
he declared that it could be a 
proper object of political policy. 
The great question was the neces- 
sity, extent, and manner of such 
a government program. In a 
federal system like ours, the 
further question of looking to 
either the state and local govern- 
ments, or to the federal govern- 
ment, had to be decided. 

Dr. John P. Peters, professor 
of internal medicine at Yale Uni- 
versity and secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Physicians for the Im- 
provement of Medical Care, was 
the first speaker. He took a 
rather extreme position in favor 
of a system of compulsory health 
insurance. No one individual 
physician, he maintained, could 
competently care for all the ills 
of the individual patients who 
come to him. The science of 
modern medicine has become too 
complex, is changing too fast, 
and requires too elaborate equip- 
ment for any one man to master 
it. He proposed to center medi- 
cal care in hospitals, where ade- 
quate, specialized services could 
be given, and to gather physi- 
cians together there. He argued 
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that the fee-for-service system 
cannot work where a third party 
(the state) pays the expenses. 
His conclusion was that doctors 
must be placed on salaries, in 
order to avoid the abuse of hav- 
ing both patients and doctors 
ask to give unnecessary medical 
care. This first argument was 
founded entirely on the nature of 
modern medical science. 

On the financial need of the 
people, Dr. Peters pointed out 
that medical care costs the aver- 
age family one hundred dollars 
per year. Now twenty-five per- 
cent of the population earns less 
than one thousand dollars per 
year, and sixty percent earn under 
two thousand. (Note: As the 
present writer did not take down 
whether this referred to indi- 
viduals or families, the figures 
given in The National Resources 
Committee's Consumer Expendt- 
tures in the United States: Estt- 
mates for 1935-1936, Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1939, p. 20, may 
be given. For families, they are 
forty percent under one thou- 
sand per year, eighty percent un- 
der two thousand.) Dr. Peters 
concluded, using his figures, that 
well over one-half the people in 
the U. S. could not, under the 
present system, afford the medi- 
cal services they need. There- 
fore the insurance principle, made 
compulsory in the way he pro- 
posed, was a financial necessity 
to meet the medical needs of the 
people. 

The next speaker was Dr. J. 
Stanley Kenney, past president of 
the Medical Society of New York 
County (A.M.A.) and at pres- 
ent member of the Council of 
the Medical Society of the State 
of New York. In his prepared 
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paper, he declared that America 
was confronted by a grave threat 
of growing collectivism, by de- 
sertion of tried-and-true Ameri- 
can traditions of private enter- 
prise, and that compulsory health 
insurance was another collectivis- 
tic proposal. 

He stigmatized the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill as an at- 
tempt to impose mass-production 
methods on the practice of medi- 
cine. Health, he asserted, was 
not a mere matter of medical care, 
but of proper food, adequate 
housing, recreation, etc. Medical 
care itself was not a mere com- 


modity. It depended on profes- 
sional skill, character, and hu- 
manitarianism. The principal 


costs of medical care were not 
physicians’ fees but the expenses 
of hospitalization, nursing care, 
and diagnosis. He divided the 
population into four classes: 
those able to pay for any medical 
necessities that might arise, those 
able to pay for all ordinary but 
not for extraordinary medical 
necessities, those able to pay only 
for the bare essentials, and those 
dependent on outside assistance 
for all medical care. 

He contended that all-inclusive 
coverage contracts were inadvis- 
able, and that in all cases in the 
United States where such cover- 
age had been tried under the in- 
surance scheme, it had _ been 
dropped after experience. Sur- 
veys had shown that over one- 
half the people questioned had 
judged that only serious illnesses 
should be covered by insurance 
policies. 

He maintained that the medi- 
cal profession accepted the in- 
surance principle as applied to 
health hazards, but wanted it 
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left voluntary so as to be free 
from the evils of bureaucracy. 
Seventeen million persons in the 
United States were already cov- 
ered by [voluntary?] health in- 
surance systems. He cited the 
success of the “United Medical 
Service’ plan in Michigan, which 
covered 653,000 persons. He 
favored a federal department of 
health, the Hill-Burton bill to 
put hospitals in rural districts, 
and concluded by saying that al- 
though the American Medical 
Association up to ten years ago, 
and even now through some of 
its official representatives, opposed 
the liberalization of medical care, 
there was a progressive wing in 
the A.M.A. today which was 
more forward-looking. But the 
fact remained that the rising de- 
mand for medical services had 
outrun the supply. 


Dr. William B. Berger, former 
head of the medical department 
at St. John’s Hospital, Salzburg, 
and professor at Graz, gave an 
interesting account of the Aust- 
rian experience with compulsory 
health insurance. Under the fee- 
system, which was retained, he 
thought that physicians profited 
less per unit of service but more 
in the total volume. Patients 
complained that the personal re- 
lationship between them and 
physicians declined, but Dr. 
Berger thought this complaint 
was exaggerated. Doctors com- 
plained that they had too little 
to say in the administration of 
the plan, and he thought this ob- 
jection rather valid. In general, 
and without making any appli- 
cation to this country, he 
thought that the public received 
better medical service with the 
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compulsory medical system than 
without it. 

The last appointed speaker 
was Dr. Friedrich Baerwald. As 
associate professor of economics 
in Fordham University Graduate 
School, lecturing especially on the 
economics of labor (which deals 
with costs of living), he took 
the public point of view. His 
over-all position was that he 
agreed with many of Dr. Peters 
principles, but strongly disagreed 
with some of his proposals. On 
the other hand, he strongly dis- 
agreed with some of Dr. Ken- 
ney’s principles, but agreed with 
some of his proposals. He espe- 
cially disagreed with the latter’s 
intrusion of ideologies (collec- 
tivistic,”’ ‘‘totalitarian,’’ ‘‘bureau- 
cracy’’) into what was basically 
a problem of public administra- 
tion and social welfare, equally 
relevant under any political 
system. 

He disagreed with Dr. Peters, 
for example, in demanding that 
the fee-for-service practice be 
abolished. He thought that Dr. 
Peters went too far in insisting 
that physicians be gathered to- 
gether in hospitals and put on a 
salary basis. 

But he challenged Dr. Ken- 
ney’s division of the population 
into four classes, because Dr. 
Kenney did not tell us how many 
people were in each class. He 
supported the position that the 
majority of families could not 
pay for adequate medical care. 
He hoped that some form of 
state-initiated compulsory health 
insurance should be adopted, and 
that its opponents should not call 
“Germany had 


compulsory health insurance 
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long before Hitler, and it will 
have it long after he has gone.”’ 


In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, three notable statements 
were made. Dr. Peters answered 
Dr. Kenney’s claim that Ameri- 
can medicine had made great 
strides forward under the sys- 
tem of private practice by saying: 
“The great research discoveries 
have not been made by private 
practitioners, but by salaried 
scientists working in laboratories 
and on foundations, and many 
of them were not even doctors 
of medicine.”” Dr. N. S. Tima- 
sheff, professor of sociology in 
Fordham University Graduate 
School, remarked that a certain 
confusion ran through the state- 
ments of some of the speakers. 
There were three types of medi- 
cal service, not two — the old- 
fashioned system of private prac- 
tice, the newer system of health 
insurance, and thirdly, public 
medicine provided by salaried 
physicians as employees of the 
state. He saw no reason for go- 
ing along with Dr. Peters’ pro- 
posal that all physicians engaged 
in health insurance plans should 
be put on salaries. The problem 
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was to find a proper combination 
of all three systems. But he con- 
sidered it no contribution to a 
solution to make an ideological 
question of the issues involved. 
Dr. Baerwald’s final statement 
made a fine summing up of the 
afternoon’s exploration of health 
insurance. Explicitly opposing 
many of the implications of Dr. 
Peters’ view, he said: (1) that 
compulsory health insurance 
should be organized on a state 
and local basis, but according to 
standards set by the national 
government; (2) that the public 
should be represented on the ad- 
ministrative boards overseeing 
the operation of the system; (3) 
that not all doctors should be, 
directly or indirectly, compelled 
to participate; (4) that the cov- 
erage should not be all-inclusive, 
but that voluntary systems 
should be set up parallel to the 
compulsory, in order to cover 
medical needs not falling within 
the scope of compulsory insur- 
ance; and (5) that the free choice 
of physicians should be pre- 
served. 
Fordham University 
New York 58, N. Y. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








At its last meeting, the executive council of the ACSS decided to 
hold its annual convention in conjunction with the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, which is planning to hold its meeting in February 


1945 in Chicago. 
REVIEW. 
x 


Due to an editorial oversight, 
the following reappointments to 
the editorial board of the RE- 
VIEW, made by the president of 
the ACSS, were not announced 
in the June issue of the REVIEW: 
Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., A. H. 
Clemens, Francis J. Friedel, 
S.M., Paul Hanly Furfey, Sister 
Mary Henry, O.P., Andrew J. 
Kress, Franz H. Mueller, Bernard 
Mulvaney, C.S.V., Eva J. Ross, 
Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., and N. 
S. Timasheff. New appoint- 
ments are: Raymond Murray, 
C.S.C., and Mary Elizabeth 
Walsh. 

* * 

Owing to the pressure of his 
various other duties, Father 
Bernard Mulvaney, C.S.V., has 
resigned as joint editor of the 
book review section. Miss Eva 
J. Ross will continue as editor 
of the section. 

* * 

University of Dayton: An ad- 

dress on ‘‘Catholic Colleges and 


the Interracial Question’ by 
Edward R. Huth, chairman of 


Full details will be published in the next issue of the 


* 


the department of sociology, has 
been published in the September 
1945 issue of The Catholic 
Mind (43: (993) 537-42). The 
paper was originally presented 
before a meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion in Dayton, May 11, 1945. 


* * 


Catholic University of Amert- 
ca: C. J. Nuesse is now teaching 
in the department of sociology. 


* * 


Rosary College: The article 
‘Family Life Among the Pueb- 
lo’ by Sister Mary Henry, O.P., 
in the June issue of the REVIEW 
was reprinted in the Santa Fe 
edition of The Register, August 
12 and 19, 1945. 


* * 


University of Scranton: Fa- 
ther J. Eugene Gallery, S.J., is 
chairman of the Northeast 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
American Association of Social 
Workers. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 








To the Editors: 

Permit me to clarify a funda- 
mental point of my sociological 
theory, which Franz Mueller, in 
his review of my Inner Laws of 
Society, has presented as almost 
a puzzle. He writes: ‘‘Especial- 
ly puzzling in this connection is 
the role which ‘consciousness’ 
plays in Don Sturzo’s system: 
Society resolves itself into ‘con- 
sciousness’ (p. 300): justice is 
‘an act of comsciousness’ (p. 
237); authority is ‘responsible 
unifying, active consciousness’ (p. 
301 et al.): the specific element 
of every international commun- 
ity is the ‘consciousness of moral 
affinity’ (p. 130): autonomy is 
a-consciousness (p. 92) etc.” 

It is clear that action is guided 
by reason and is impregnated 
with rationality even when it 
deviates and errs. Rationality 
reveals the natural finality which 
resolves itself in human nature 
and in its exigency for the ab- 
solute. When rationality be- 
comes conscious of itself (and it 
takes place only in individual be- 
ings, while in the community 
only as an inter-individual ex- 
pression) it is then that society 
can develop, organize itself and 
answer to the deepest exigencies 
of our personal and community 
life. 

Franz Mueller quotes among 
the puzzling phrases: ‘‘Society 
resolves itself into consciousness.”’ 
I believe I made this point clear 


with evidence in section 5 which 
bears the title ‘‘Consciousness. as 
Principle of Concretization of 
Society’’ where, among others, 
are the following lines: “‘A group 
of people in a railway carriage 
traveling together for the whole 
or part of the way does not 
form a society. As _ travelers 
(apart from _ possibilities of 
friendship) there is no communi- 
cation between them. On the 
contrary, a husband and wife, 
even without children, even if 
separated for a long period, 
through travel, emigration, war, 
or imprisonment, form a society 
because there is a communion be- 
tween them, even if its practical 
effects and immediate ends are 
suspended: there is always in 
both of them the consciousness 
of forming a true society’’ (page 


6). 

Modern sociologists in study- 
ing the development of society, 
have almost suppressed the in- 
flux of conscious rationality and 
of  individual-collective con- 
sciousness. They occupy them- 
selves with psychic or with bio- 
physic causes (usually with a 
materialistic outlook), or rather 
they give the importance of prev- 
alent factor to the physical con- 
ditioning of social activity, with- 
out realizing (a) that every ma- 
terial conditioning has come 
from man’s rational activity; (b) 
that every historical, geographi- 
cal or psychological conditioning 
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has already been formed by the 
rational. activity of preceding 
generations. 

Others, among which is a cer- 
tain French School of our times 
to which some Catholics have 
adhered, put in evidence the so- 
called ‘‘institutionalism”’ a theory 
which gives to the social insti- 
tutions a consistency and person- 
ality outside of the actual and 
historical activity of man. State, 
Family, University, Town, Art, 
Corporations, Trade Guilds 
would be objective and perma- 
nent entities by which men act. 
Against such a theory, I wrote 
briefly in the aforementioned 
book (pages 242-244). It de- 
serves a deep study, so as to avoid 
sociological and _ philosophical 
errors of mistaking the abstract 
for the concrete. 

Franz Mueller criticizes my 
strong affirmations against the 
general tendency to speak about 
society or the state or the family 
in a form believed to be objec- 
tive, but really abstract. Prob- 
ably he suspected me as a nomi- 
nalist. If there is a book where 
society is studied in the concrete 
(men working together), it is 
precisely my Inner Laws of So- 
ciety. He takes issue with my 
phrase: “Society is an abstract 
concept,’’ but he does not quote 
the entire text of the passage 
which is as follows: ‘‘Society in 
general is merely an abstract con- 
cept. Society — or societies — 
in the concrete consists of indi- 
viduals cooperating, from diverse 
reasons, for common ends” (p. 
3). I hope that no reader will be 
puzzled by this text with which 
I begin the first chapter of my 
book. 

I cannot examine all the other 


phrases quoted, but it is: clear 
that taken out of the context 
they no longer have their own 
and clear meaning. Franz Muel- 
ler himself affirms that “‘all these 
statements can be given a sound 
and satisfactory interpretation”’: 
I hoped that he would have 
added, that they answer to the 
fundamental theory of the soci- 
ology which I sustain. 


In substance, I would have 
far more preferred a criticism on 
the theory rather than on the 
phraseology. Moreover, this is 
not altogether new and is taken 
from the modern usage of lay 
philosophy, given that the world 
of culture alien to Catholicism 
no longer comprehends or ap- 
preciates (excepting the initiated) 
the scholastic terminology and 
technique. 

LuIG! STURZO 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rejotnder 


In answer to Don Sturzo, I 
should like to say that in my 
review of his book I would, of 
course, have preferred to com- 
ment on his social theory rather 
than on his phraseology and 
terminology. There is certainly 
no objection to Father Sturzo’s 
preference of the diction and 
phrasing of modern lay philoso- 
phy to that of the schoolmen, 
especially if and insofar as this 
would encourage non-Catholic 
sociologists and philosophers to 
discuss Catholic social theory. 
Yet, I am afraid, even those used 
to a non-scholastic approach will 
find it difficult to read Inner 
Laws of Society and to grasp its 
fundamental theses. I am not 
alone in this opinion. Rev. 
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Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B., of St. 
John’s University, a member of 
the ACSS and a well known 
student of modern philosophy, 
reviewing the book in Orate 
Fratres (vol. XIX, No. 4, pp. 
191-92), wrote that its lan- 
guage “is frequently abstract to 
the point of obscurity and con- 
tains strange words seemingly 
coined for the occasion.” He 
concludes his review with the 
statement that “‘the book cannot 
be classed among Don Sturzo’s 
more important writings.” 

It is certainly true that “‘con- 
sciousness” is a necessary condi- 
tion of specifically human asso- 
ciation, yet it can hardly be said 
to be its formal cause. Besides, 
if society, justice, authority, in- 
ternational community, etc., are 
all defined in terms of “‘con- 
sciousness,’ then the criterion of 
their difference seems to be miss- 
ing. In view of the vitalism 
and sensationalism so prevalent 
in modern sociology it is indeed 
imperative to stress the rational- 
ity of social life. Yet ‘‘con- 
sciousness” is not simply sy- 
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nonymous’ with _ rationality. 
Overstressing “consciousness” 
might lead the reader to believe 
that the reality of entities con- 
sists merely in their being appre- 
hended by reflection: esse est 
percipt (Berkeley). Such con- 
scientialism and subjectivism cer- 
tainly offer no antidote to vital- 
ism and sensationalism, nor a 
cure against the social “‘univer- 
salism’’ of Durkheim and Spann. 

One cannot but agree with 
Don Sturzo’s rejection of the 
substantiality of society. How- 
ever he does not really contribute 
to our understanding of the true 
nature of society by saying that 
it is neither ‘‘objective’’ nor 
“concrete” but ‘‘abstract.’” The 
social philosopher must give an 
answer to the question what is 
meant when we say that a so- 
ciety acts or is acted upon. If 
we say that in reality only in- 
dividuals act and are acted upon, 
then society does indeed appear 
as a mere nomen. 


FRANZ H. MUELLER 
St. Paul 5, Minn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS* 











Editor: 
Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Expetimental Sociology: A Study in Method. By Ernest Green- 
wood. New. York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+163. 
$2.25 


The title of this book is misleading; it is not a sociology, ex- 
perimental or otherwise. It is indeed ‘‘a study in method’”’ (sub- 
title), i.e., a methodological investigation dealing with techniques 
of social research, especially with the so-called experimental pro- 
cedure. The author gives a survey of research projects which at- 
tempt to produce experimental evidence on social problems and 
sociological phenomena, with special emphasis on those that applied 
the ex post facto method of social research. He developed, as Paul 
F, Lazarfeld of the Office of Radio Research points out in a fore- 
word, a typology of social experiments showing their interrelation- 
ships, trying to bring out the characteristic elements by which the 
various types are differentiated. 

The book is almost devoid of philosophy; the epistemological 
questions which suggest themselves so strongly in methodological 
discussions of this kind are hardly touched upon. The problem of 
the certitude of statistical data is not as much as mentioned. The 
question whether scientific method discovers an objective order in 
the universe or creates a conceptual order where actual disorder exists, 
is left to the philosophy of science. Though leaning heavily upon 
John Stuart Mill and his system of logic, Greenwood does not 
utilize Mill’s distinction between natural and moral sciences which 
has given rise to the famous concept of Geisteswissenschaften (cf. 
Encycl. of the Soctal Science, vol. VI, pp. 600 ff.) which so en- 
riched the methodological discussion in the social science.’ In a 
chapter dealing with the question of identifying relevancy through 
“understanding” (pp. 74-78), Max Weber, who was the first to 
apply the concept of Geisteswissenschaften to sociology, is indeed 
mentioned, but otherwise the author misses the opportunity, which 


*Cf. Paul H. Furfey’s reference to the “cognitive sociology” in his 
Mystery of Iniquity, p. 184a (note 3), and Werner Sombart, Welt- 
anschauung, Science and Economy, New York, 1939. 





* Members who wish to review books are invited to write to Miss Ross, 
stating their special fields of interest. Specific books should be asked for, 
if possible, with full details of title, author, and publisher. These should 
be of recent publication and within the scope of sociology or a closely 
allied subject. , 
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offered itself in this chapter, to discuss the essential limitations of 
the experimental method in the social sciences. 

It is only fair to state that Greenwood quite frankly discusses 
the practical obstacles to social experimentation as well as the short- 
comings and fallibility of its results (cf. Ch. VII). He can hardly 
be said to belong to the ‘‘comptometer group,”’ to use Sister Roberta 
Snell’s witty term, yet there can be little doubt that he leans to the 
sociometrists and that he considers the experimental method as a 
means by which sociology can actually approach the exactitude of 
the physical sciences. His optimism is based primarily on F. Stuart 
Chapin’s design for social experiments and the “‘controlled analyses’’ 
of social phenomena carried on under Chapin’s direction. Green- 
wood makes a very thorough and really interesting investigation of 
these experiments, describes their technique, classifies and evaluates 
them. Anyone engaging in social research projects will find his 
critical presentation of techniques and his practical hints very useful 
indeed. 

Yet one cannot help having the impression that the experimental 
and- quantitative method is applicable only to problems and phe- 
nomena of rather limited importance. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Chapin’s 
former colleague at the University of Minnesota, has given us the 
reasons for it in his Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time. It is 
still true and will always be true that “‘scientific’’ accuracy of record 
can, in the social and cultural sciences, be achieved only at the ex- 
pense of the significance of the research object or of the finding it- 
self. If we recall the many social experiments described in Chapter 
V, we can only say: parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


The Dynamics of Culture Change: An Inquiry into Race Relations 
in Africa. By Bronislaw Malinowski. Edited by Phyllis M. 
Kaberry. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xiv+171. $2.50. 


The editor of this posthumous work assures us that ‘‘the word- 
ing of practically the whole book is that of Malinowski.” The 
volume opens with a definition of culture change. For Malinowski, 
an original exponent of the functional theory of culture and culture 
change, the units of change are not culture-traits, but institutions, 
and he gives a very satisfactory definition of an institution (p. 50). 
Throughout what he rightly calls his ‘‘argument’’ the author ham- 
mers home the proposition that diffusion of culture in the long run 
does not take place mechanically by the piece-meal adoption or fusion 
of culture-traits, but organically, through the adjustment or trans- 
formation of integral institutions. The institutions themselves are 
functionally related to one another and cannot wholly change one 
by one, but only in the process of transformation of the total social 
context. 
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Malinowski stretches this necessity of altogetherness beyond its 
elastic limits. “No human being can compietely adopt a set of re- 
ligious attitudes and values,’’ he writes, ‘‘unless he be allowed to be 
a full member of a religious congregation, without the spiritual color 
bar running athwart’. (p. 79). but individuals, under the work- 
ing of divine grace, are not so completely caught up in the web of 
a social uniformity as all that. American Catholic Negroes ‘‘com- 
pletely adopt a set of religious attitudes’ even though they continue, 
unhappily, to suffer the social discrimination of the color bar in 
spiritual matters. Observable facts qualify Malinowski’s too sweep- 
ing and too rigid generalization. 

The volume abounds in highly useful sociological analyses and 
syntheses. For example, his list of seven ‘imperatives of culture’ 
in Chapter IV make a convenient catalogue tor the institutional 
study of society. But the author errs in ascribing the origin of 
primitive systems of religion and magic to ‘‘the human psychology 
of thwarted hope, of fears and anxieties aroused, and of calculations 
destroyed by an act of destiny....’’ Religion, for him, is merely 
an ‘‘instrumental adjustment’ to provide a ‘‘pragmatically valuable 
denial of death’’ (pp. 47-48). Malinowski seems never to have 
outgrown his humanistic naturalism, according to which even re- 
ligion is a form of symbolism excogitated by man as somehow an- 
swering a need of his nature. Religion, in fact, is discovered by 
man. The ‘fundamental core’ (to use a concept of the author’s 
own conceptual scheme, p. 42) of religion is that it does answer a 
need of man’s nature, but insofar as it truly meets that need, religion 
has for its originator the originator of man’s nature, his Creator. 
This is a philosophical and theological question, but the instru- 
mental view of culture presumes to provide its own version of the 
ultimate validity of even the philosophical and theological elements 
in man’s culture. Malinowski is underwriting a philosophical sys- 
tem without attempting on philosophical grounds to justify his 
position. 

The heart of the book is in Chapter VII, in which the late 
anthropologist diagrams his scientific principles and instruments in 
the study of culture change in the African field. The phenomena 
must be studied from three points of view, (a) that of the imping- 
ing European culture, not as it exists in Europe, but in the form 
of the ‘mixed intentions’ and ‘‘selective’’ giving and taking which 
characterize its operations in Africa; (b) that of the residue of in- 
digenous African customs and beliefs, not the reconstructed ‘‘pure”’ 
African culture (which Malinowski regards as almost valueless for 
the study of culture changes now going on), but the living tradi- 
tion among the natives in the already partly transformed condition 
in which it operates today; and (c) that of the processes of culture 
contact and change now going on. ‘The object of study, of course, 
is always institutions. 

In succesive chapters Malinowski applies his principles and in- 
struments of investigation to the changes taking place in African 
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warfare, witchcraft, diet, land-exploitation, and political organiza- 
tion. The hope of relatively harmonious adjustment,. he insists, 
lies in the discovery of a common factor, a ground on which the 
active invading European economic, religious, and educational in- 
stitution can serve the same function, by adjustment, as the com- 
peting native institutions. 

The author often speaks of ‘‘cultural determinism,’’ which he 
describes in far too necessitarian terms (pp. 77—79), reminiscent of 
Sumner. In fact, a serious inner contradiction can be found in 
Malinowski. Very laudably, he plumps for “‘social engineering,” 
for planning, and for the application of ‘‘wise colonial statesman- 
ship.’ He stands four-square to the world in favor of practical, 
applied anthropology. He seems to forget, however, that if African 
culture operates with almost physical necessity through the force of 
“cultural determinism,’ so would European. Sumner was at least 
consistent in urging us to let nature take its course. Malinowski 
asks Europeans to apply humanistic control to the forces of the in- 
vading culture, but describes all culture as if it were of necessity 
totally obedient to natural forces. He cannot have it both ways: 
they are mutually exclusive. 


Only once does he adumbrate a workable theory of the dynamics 
of human nature, when he declares: “‘For it is one of the soundest 
and most important principles of social science that people are 
prepared to pass only from worse to better” (p. 56). There is a 
a determinism in human nature — for the good, in general. But 
because man does not recognize a necessary connection between most 
of the particular, contingent goods presented to him in the ‘‘mani- 
fold of experience’’ and the general good for which his nature thirsts, 
he is left free to choose among particular goods. Custom routinizes 
without destroying this faculty of discretion. But the original 
inclination to good provides the dynamics of human nature. 

This volume is highly valuable, for its main thesis is that the 
“selective giving’’ by Europeans initiates a cultural transformation 
among the blacks which ends in disappointment and disillusion. 
Exploited, uprooted, and yet denied full association with Westerners, 
they resume elements of their indigenous institutions, in self-defense. 
The moral is clear, for colonial powers and for the American people. 
The blacks must be gradually taken into full association, or whites 
must give up hope of a harmonious social system embracing both 
peoples. ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S.J. 


Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


The People’s Choice. By Paul F. Lazarfeld, Bernard Berelson and 
Hazel Gaudet. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944. 
Pp. vit178. $3. 


To discover ‘‘how the voter makes up his mind in a presidential 


campaign’’ is the purpose of this study undertaken by the authors, 
aided by a corps of assistants. Trained interviewers descended upon 
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Erie County, Ohio, in May 1940, and from a group of three thou- 
sand interviewed voters, one panel and three control groups of six 
hundred each were selected by stratified sampling. The controls were 
visited once, the panel six times, after the initial interview. 

An introduction describes the novel research technique used, 
and the book — really a report — ‘‘progresses from the background 
characteristics of the electorate to an analysis of the people who 
change their minds during the campaign, to a presentation of the 
influences of the campaign as a whole, and finally to a discussion of 
the sources of such information’’ (page 9). Social, political and 
ideological differences and the foci of arguments present the reader 
with interesting aspects of political psychology. Political propa- 
ganda, we learn, serves more to strengthen and confirm party ad- 
hesion than it does to change votes. Indeed, its influence in this 
respect is negligible. 

The analysis of the reinforcement effort and the influences of 
the various media of communication emphasize the persistence of 
original prejudices. The authors seem to think that “‘the free ex- 
change of ideas in the market-place of public opinion”’ is guaranteed 
no matter what censorship is invoked since ‘‘the consumers of ideas, 
if they have made a decision on the issue, themselves erect high tariff 
walls against alien notions” (page 91). However, this supposes 
that the individual has the opportunity to select between newspapers, 
magazines, and radio programs. 

The book, a digest of over one thousand pages of preliminary 
interpretations and several thousand tables, suffers somewhat because 
of its brevity. In its present form it contains forty-one charts and 
ten tables. For the most part the conclusions are restrained and 
presented with due caution. A number of them require further re- 
finement and testing, and it is only fair to state that the authors fre- 
quently emphasize this. 

The techniques used need more critical evaluation. Subjective 
attitudes are difficult to analyze and catalogue. Factors are not easily 
isolated. For example, unless the influence of one factor is excep- 
tionally significant, it is easy for the respondent to credit the wrong 
source. Again, it is more easy to isolate a respondent from the in- 
fluences of certain media of communication in the case of commercial 
products than it is in the case of political issues, etc. Moreover, 
the panel technique may serve to make the members much more con- 
scious of their role and hence vitiate the value of their reactions. 
The authors state that in subsequent reports they will demonstrate 
how they have eliminated this danger. 

Modern political behavior is of interest to the psychologist, the 
sociologist, the political scientist, the professional politician and his 
campaign manager, as well as to the agencies of public opinion. To 
all of these, this slender volume will be revealing. 


VAN F. CHRISTOPH, S.J. 
Seattle College, Seattle, Washington 
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The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups. Volume III: 
Yankee City Series. By W. L. Warner and L. Srole. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. xtit318. $4. 


One America. F. J. Brown and J. S. Roucek, editors. New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1945. Pp. xvit717. $3.75. 


Here are two books which deal with the history and customs of 
our ethnic minority groups, and with the problem of the assimila- 
tion of these groups into the American way of life. 

Warner and Srole devote their attention to eight minority 
groups in “Yankee City’ (the Irish, French Canadians, Jews, Ar- 
menians, Italians, Poles, Greeks, and Russians). The authors make 
an analysis of the spatial distribution of these groups, and their 
Participation in the community’s economic life and class system. 
The influence of the distinctive family ideals and customs, religious 
organization, language, special schools, and associations, is given 
for each in some detail. “These details must undoubtedly be studied 
and assimilated by all sociologists interested in the social organiza- 
tion of the United States, in the Americanization process, and in 
our minority groups and their problems. Important generalizations, 
based on these details have also been made: for example, the conclu- 
sion of the authors that the Americanization process is hastened by 
athletic functions [which give “ethnics with athletic skills special 
status in the society’’ (p. 141)], by the movies, and by informal 
school cliques which cut across ethnic groups for the young people 
of the community. 

The authors of this third volume of the Yankee City Series have 
obviously meant to be unbiased. For example, in discussing the 
Catholic Church’s idea of family life, although it might have been 
better if they had consulted the papal encyclicals on Christian mar- 
riage, they do quote from the Catholic Encyclopedia, from Rolfus on 
the Sacraments, and from addresses on the National Catholic Radio 
Hour (pp. 119-121). Yet it is equally obvious that the authors 
have been biased by preconceived notions of how Catholics usually 
react to the “‘handicapping’’ features of the Catholic religion. So 
that we may realize the difficulties which confront those undergoing 
assimilation in New England life, they give us case studies in chapter 
one of three supposedly typical families: a ‘‘shanty’’ Irish family, 
a Catholic dentist of Irish descent, and an Irish “‘lace curtain’ family. 
The accounts are vivid and convincing. No one would wish to 
deny that people of the type depicted do exist. The somewhat 
understanding statements of one person, however (pp. 24—25), do 
not temper the general erroneous impression which is conveyed to 
the readers about Irish Catholics and, later, about Jews, that they 
must forego their religious ideals in order to take a satisfying place 
in the community structure. True as chapter one’s picture may. be 
of certain Irish people, it is undoubtedly false for the greater: pro- 
portion. The majority of Catholic professional people would not 
react as weakly as did the dentist to his family of six. They would 
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practice self-control with more understanding, or would welcome 
children even at the expense of some self-denial or, on a lower level. 
would make use of the rhythm method. Neither do the children 
of well-to-do Catholic families usually mix with the worst cliques 
in their university milieu. Despite all this there is, of course, too 
much of value in the book for any professional sociologist to miss. 

In direct contrast to the minute neighborhood details of Warner 
and Srole’s work is the revised edition of Our Racial and National 
Minorities, now produced under the title One America. Although 
the variety of contributors makes the work somewhat uneven, it is 
well planned and seems generally accurate and unbiased in detail. 
In the first half of the book brief particulars are given of the history 
of each of the many minority groups outlined in census reports, 
who came in contact with American political organization through 
immigration or through territorial acquisition. The second half is 
concerned with the activities, contributions and assimilation of these 
minority peoples. It contains 1940 census tables, and is up-to-date 
in its extensive bibliography and general information (for example, 
the alleged subversive activities of certain Hungarian nationals in 
this country in World War II are detailed). Taking an exactly 
opposite attitude from that of Warner and Srole, the Irish-named 
author of the section on Irish Americans says that “by 1660 ten 
thousand Irish had been scattered among the thirteen colonies. The 
majority of these settlers were from the former large land-owning 
class’ (p. 44). One America will be invaluable as a reference in 
any sociology library, and would be well suited as a textbook for a 
course in American minority groups, if one included a discussion of 
Catholics, Mormons, conscientious objectors and a few others. 

Eva J. Ross 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


I Speak for Joe Doakes: for Cooperation at Home and Amona Na- 
tions. By Roy F. Bergengren. New York: Harper & Bros.. 
1945. Pp. x+167. $2. 


This book is a plea for a secure and peaceful world by one who. 
through the credit union movement, has been speaking for Joe 
Doakes for a quarter of a century. Earlier books by Mr. Bergengren 
have traced the development of cooperative banking from Germany 
to Canada to New Hampshire (where the first credit union in the 
United States was founded in the parish of St. Marie, Manchester, 
in 1909) and thence throughout the United States and back to Nova 
Scotia. These earlier works describe the methods of promotion, 
organization, and operation of credit unions and discuss their sig- 
nificance as an instrument of self-help. 

The present book seems intended as a summary of the credit 
union saga, interwoven with the author's aspirations for interna- 
tional peace and cooperation. In this book, as in its predecessors; 
Mr. Bergengren points out that people of all faiths and backgrounds 
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have played vital roles in bringing the credit union to its present 
level of achievent — the Protestant Raiffeisen, the French Catholic 
DesJardins, the Jew Filene, the priests of Nova Scotia, and thousands 
of Catholic and Protestant leaders throughout North America. 

The author makes no pretense at orderly or sustained argument, 
nevertheless, the book should appeal to many Joe Doakeses who are 
looking for a popular description of the part cooperatives can play in 
promoting world peace and prosperity. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


A Dynamic World Order. By Donald A. MacLean. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. xiit+235. $2.50. 


Monsignor MacLean is admirably prepared by his training and 
background to write this book. He has a specialist’s exact and com- 
prehensive knowledge of Catholic ethics. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the realities of international politics. He has all the relevant 
Roman documents at his finger tips. The result is what one might 
expect, a beautifully clear and sound exposition of Catholic thought 
on the organization of world peace. All aspects of the subject are 
competently handled: there is, for example, a longish chapter on 
“Airways for World Peace.” 

Monsignor MacLean discusses the Catholic ideal. As one reads 
his book, the question persistently arises: How can the gap be bridged 
between this ideal and the actualities of present-day international 
relations? Is the Dumbarton Oaks plan reasonably in line with 
Catholic thought: if not, precisely how must it be modified? Is 
the next practical step to bring about disarmament and the abolition 
of peace-time military conscription? These are questions which 
trouble all thoughtful men. A clear and practical answer would be 
very welcome. 

It is no criticism of Monsignor MacLean’s book to say that he 
offers no detailed and clear-cut solution to such problems. The 
purpose he had in view in writing it was quite different. He was 
concerned with general principles rather than with questions of 
definite and immediate policy. Yet the reviewer ventures to hope 
that Monsignor MacLean will decide to write another book — the 
sooner, the better — in which he will give his solution to these ques- 
tions. No one is better suited than he to write such a volume. 

PAUL HANLEY FURFEY 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Edward Bellamy. By Arthur E. Morgan. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xviit+408. $5. 


The author of this biography is a former president of Antioch 
College who later served as chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It was he who reorganized Antioch College from an 
ordinary college curriculum to the experimental basis of working 
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and schooling which evoked widespread comment in educational 
circles. More recently he has become president of Community Serv- 
ice, Inc., an organization which is devoted to the development of 
community life in America. Although his profession is that of the 
hydraulic engineer, it is evident that his interests in recent years have 
centered in that process of social change which has been so marked 
a feature of American social life during the past decades. It is per- 
haps for this reason that the study of Edward Bellamy’s concepts of 
social change and social justice should interest him. 

Edward Bellamy lived during an era when the process of social 
change was accelerated by the industrial revolution and when the 
inequalities and suffering brought by that development were begin- 
ning to be starkly apparent in American life. Yet, despite the simi- 
larity between the interests and the situation of the author and his 
subject, the recounting of facts and events and the analysis of their 
social significance does not bring to life the gentle and sensitive idealist 
who exerted so dynamic an influence upon his contempories and sub- 
sequent students of American social thought through his utopian 
novel, Looking Backward. For many of the pioneers in social 
thought in America and in Europe were interested and stimulated 
by the vistas of social change and amelioration which were opened 
before them by the creative mind of Bellamy. Among these were 
H. Stanley Jevons, Thorstein Veblen, Charles Beard, John Dewey 
and others. Many of these men and the students whom they later 
influenced differed widely from Bellamy as to the means which they 
regarded as desirable in the achievement of social justice. Neverthe- 
less, the social insight of Bellamy and his spirited and unselfish devo- 
tion to the interests of the underprivileged made Looking Backward 
a best seller in his day and a book which is read even now with 
interest and gratitude by many students of social science. 

The book includes chapters on the family background and early 
life of Bellamy, material for which was gathered from letters, diaries. 
and from surviving members of Bellamy’s family. Other chapters 
present the author’s analysis of Bellamy’s personality and his mental 
life, as expressed in his career as a writer and a philosopher, while 
the remainder of the work is devoted to a discussion of Bellamy’s 
influence on social movements and his relationship to other thinkers 
of his day. Although some parts of Mr. Morgan’s biography seem 
heavy and uninspired, nevertheless, the reader is indebted to him for 
the publication of much original source material hitherto unavailable 
and for his emphasis on the range and variety in Bellamy’s interests 
which were reflected in many other works besides that of his famous 
Looking Backward. RUTH REED 


School of Social Work, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 


« The Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology, and 
Sociology. By Louis Gottschalk, Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Robert Angell. New York: The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1945. Pp. xi+243. $1.50. 
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This volume is devoted to the consideration and appraisal of 
one feature of social science method, i.e., the use of source material 
which is derived from the human or personal document. It was 
prepared, in response to invitation by the Social Science Research 
Council’s committee of appraisal of research, by an historian, an 
anthropologist, and a sociologist who each essay to report and ap- 
praise the use of personal documents in his own branch of social 
science. It constitutes the second stage in the appraisal of this par- 
ticular type of social science methodology and it grew out of Blumer’s 
critique and analvsis of The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 
by Thomas and Znaniecki (Social Science Research Council, 1939). 
The use of letters, autobiographies, and other personal documents 
in the monumental work of Thomas and Znaniecki and the attempt 
to relate them to a conceptual framework for the better understand- 
ing of certain aspects of personality and culture led to the focus of 
attention on the personal document and its use in good social science 
research. 

In this report Angell reviews twenty-two sociological studies 
of personal documents which have been carried on in recent years. 
and concludes that they reveal ‘“‘a slow and steady but not very im- 
pressible advance in the method... .’’ Though later investigations 
have guarded against some of the weaknesses of The Polish Peasant 
“none of them has produced so monumental a piece of sociological 
research” (p. 221). He calls for the development of methods to 
test the personal document and gives special commendation to the 
use of the multiple interview which has been used by some authors 
in recent years. 

Kluckhohn calls attention to the value of the human document 
or materials provided by the expressive interview in the study of 
preliterate peoples. For this reason, perhaps, he gives more attention 
to the methodology of the interview, methods of recording. and the 
necessity of using controls which will preserve the verity without 
inhibiting the spontaneity of the subject. He is conscious of the 
danger of “too much use of the active guided interview technique 
and too little of the free passive technique’’ (p. 96). and he states 
that “‘of recent years: the trend has on a whole been away from 
exclusive dependence upon the simple question and answer method” 
(p. 107). The non-verbal aspect of the interview is stressed 
throughout, and he shows a sensitive awareness to the methodo- 
logical contribution from developments in other field. He says: 

For the best possible handling of the interview the investigator 
must realize his own motivation and his own emotional 
structure as well as those of his informant and his interpreter. 
It is primary for this reason that the psychoanalyzed nerson 
may be, in the favorable case, best prepared for work in the 
personal document field (p. 124). 


__ Gottschalk’s essay on the use of the personal document in history 
is scholarly in its approach and its setting. Its value for students 
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who are interested in the historical aspects of their subject, in all 
the social sciences is evident. Since the historian -finds his personal 
documents ready made, his concern is chiefly with collecting, test- 
ing, and using them. He points out that all documents must -ex- 
hibit some human or personality traits, and concludes that the term 
‘human document”’ is tautological. 

All students who are concerned with the development of higher 
standards of sociological research through the forging of more effec- 
tive tools will be interested in the contributions to methodology 
which are made in these essays from three different fields of social 
science. RUTH REED 
School of Social Work, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 


Our American Neighbors. Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1945. Pp. 280. $3. 

American Handbook. Office of War Information. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1945. Pp. iv+508. $3.75. 


A series of pamphlets prepared by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs during 1943 and 1944 is brought up-to- 
date and now published in book form in Our American Neighbors. 
It contains a great deal of valuable information about our American 
neighbor countries to the south, historical, political, economic, and 
cultural, presented vividly with the aid of maps, illustrations, and 
pictograms. As it deals with twenty different countries, the amount 
of space devoted to each is necessarily brief, but the book can well 
serve as an introduction to these southern neighbors of ours, and 
can be very useful to teachers of geography and South American 
history or politics. 

The American Handbook of the Office of War Information 
presents in readily available form information about the United 
States ranging from the national government, the army and navy, 
lend-lease, domestic and foreign principles, through transportation, 
medicine, religion, education, to radio, art and architecture, besides 
many other topics. A chapter entitled Historical Highlights con- 
tains a list of memorable dates in the history of the United States. 
The book furnishes facts and details in more usable form than the 
official U. S. Government Manual and will prove especially useful 
to teachers of political science, civics, and courses in the problems 
of American democracy. Both volumes contain much factual in- 
formation that will also be valuable to sociologists. 

ERNEST F, KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Mainsprings of Civilization. By Ellsworth Huntington. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1945. Pp. xiit+612. $4.75. 
Ellsworth Huntington, research associate of Yale University, has 

long been noted as a proponent of the geographic school. Practically 

all of his past twenty-seven books and his numerous magazine 
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articles have been an attempt to discover the cause of human behavior. 
His latest work is a resumé of many of these. Its main thesis “is 
that the course of history and the progress of civilization depend 
upon man’s constantly changing biological inheritance, his physical 
or geographical environment, and the growth of human culture. 

The first part of the book contains a description of the possible 
evolutionary process of both earth and man. 


Part two discusses the question of heredity, which leads to that 
of race. The author's conclusion concerning the groundless assump- 
tion of the superiority and inferiority of races checks correctly with 
the findings of our leading anthropologists. His frequent use of 
the word “‘innate’’ leads to confusion. If mental inferiority is 
innate, the individual was born that way, and circumstances or 
training will not bring about a change. Huntington, however, does 
not use the word in this way, but holds (cf. pp. 45, 46) that man’s 
biological inheritance is constantly changing, a belief with which 
not all anthropologists or psychologists will agree. 

From his discussion of race the author advances the concept of 
what he calls ‘‘kiths’’: “‘groups of people relatively homogeneous in 
language and culture and freely intermarrying with one another’ 
(p. 102). These kiths are formed mainly as the result of migra- 
tion. His conclusions concerning selective migration will be the 
cause of some controversy on the part of readers. Migrants are al- 
ways energetic and competent people who fail to find opportunities 
at home; the educated are more likely than the uneducated to settle 
in places where opportunities are good. Although he modifies such 
statements in a passing way, e.g. page 96, the reader is certainly left 
with the impression that migrants are superior to non-migrants 
physically, mentally, culturally. Outstanding examples of kiths 
are seen in the Puritans, the Norse of Iceland, the Parsis of India, 
the Jews, and the German Junkers. The theory involved in the 
development of these kiths, as well as in the modern migrations in 
the United States and many earlier migrations, is that these cultural 
groups acquire a certain biological unity regardless of race in the 
accepted sense, that there are definite laws of migration, and that 
selective survival under the harsh conditions of migration is the 
major reason for the dominating historic role played by certain 
groups. One desirable result of such a study, says the author, is 
“that it helps to point the way toward new lines of eugenic inves- 
tigation”’ (p. 224). 

Part three deals with environment, the chief emphasis being 
given to climate, diet, agriculture and density of population, and 
finally to the effect of solar and cosmic cycles on human behavior. 
The author discusses the geographical and climatic determinants that 
control the habitats of man, and that favor or discourage advance in 
human culture and in human health and vigor. He also discusses 
the inability or unwillingness of some people to adapt themselves to 
their physical environment. As the result of climatic and geographic 
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conditions the earth has decreed the types of culture that have de- 
veloped on certain parts of the earth’s surface — a viewpoint on 
which opinions differ. 

Huntington’s theorizing culminates in a revolutionary inter- 
pretation of the relation between social or economic cycles and physi- 
cal cycles. He finds a relationship between prices on the stock market 
and the amount of electricity in the air. He also states that “‘fluctua- 
tions in the amount of ozone may be a direct factor in producing 
rather widespread physiological results which are especially evident 
in the numbers of animals, and in deaths from heart disease, as well 
as in human feelings of energy (p. 495). The causes of these cycles 
are ‘‘associated with the sun’s electrical effect upon the earth’s at- 
mosphere.” (p. 507). 

According to Huntington, human life and the progress of civiliza- 
tion are influenced by three distinct but interlocking types of cycles. 
The first is that of weather. The second is especially evident in 
animals whose reproductivity is related to atmospheric ozone; man 
is also influenced, but not as much as animals. But the author claims 
that cycles of ozone affect the growth of civilization because they 
seem to affect mental activity. The third cycle is psychological, 
showing itself mainly in business and prices and seems to be due to 
atmospheric electricity. 

In spite of its faults the book is to be recommended... Its specula- 
tive threads, gossamer thin, are, withal, woven with a certain degree 
of plausibility to show the possibility that sun spots and ice floes 
play their part in the growth of civilization. In his enthusiasm for 
his theme the author is at times inconsistent; he overemphasizes cer- 
tain points at the expense of others, and oversimplifies. The book 
contains unusual facts and the pertinent display of charts and 
statistics. SISTER LEO MARIE, O.P. 
Siena College. Memphis, Tenn. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Family Faces Forward. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1945. Pp. 153. $1. 


The Family Life Bureau of the NCWC held its second extended 
three days’ conference in January. As last year, the addresses given 
at the conference have now been published in book form. Obviously 
the various participants had different interests and viewpoints, but 
a number of the addresses are of direct value to sociologists and will 
undoubtedly be needed for future reference. Priests, parents, and 
those who conduct practical marriage courses will also find much 
valuable information in this booklet. 


The Development of Sociology in the United States. By Owen F. 
Beal. Salt Lake City, Utah: The Bookstore, University of 
- Utah, 1944. Pp. 86. 75 cents. 
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This small pamphlet gives brief details of the life, works, and 
methods of Ward, Sumner, Small, and Giddings, together with 
some general remarks on sociological methods and viewpoints. Be- 
cause of the paucity of books on the history of sociology on the 
undergraduate level, Dr. Beal’s work will be a useful reference. 


The Social Theory of James Mark Baldwin. By Vahan D. Sewny. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. viiit+94. $1.50. 
All interested in the beginnings of sociology and social psychol- 
ogy in the United States, and especially those who are interested in 
Cooley, will find this book of real value. For the first time we 
now have careful and accurately detailed analysis of the life, work, 


and influence of Baldwin in handy book form. Sewny’s book has @ 


a definite place in all sociology and psychology libraries. 


Heredity and Environment. By R. S. Woodworth. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1941. Pp. x+95. 90 cents. 


Woodworth’s discussion of the influence of heredity and environ- 
ment on character and ability has been widely used by sociologists. 
A new printing of this valuable study of twins and foster children 
is now available. 


Democracy and Social Policy. By E. E. Walker, Beach and Adams. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Son, 1945. Pp. viit504. $2. 


Intended for a high school course in the problems of American 
democracy, interesting to read, and attractively produced, this text 
will undoubtedly help students to think more clearly about govern- 
ment issues. The first four chapters point to the necessity for clear 
thinking, give an idea of the different types of government, discuss 
civil liberties and the welfare of minority groups. Four chapters 
are then devoted to economics, three to party government and legis- 
lation, and one each to war, education, and leadership. The book’s 
chief fault lies in its failure to give students a picture of our social 
institutions and the place of religion and family life in a well-knit 
social organization; facts are also missing as to how we take care 
of the poor and physically handicapped other than a bare outline 
of the Social Security Act. 


American Social Problems. By Howard W. Odum. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., revised ed. 1945. Pp. xv+549. $3. 

Those who know the 1939 edition of this book will remember 
that it gives a good logical picture of the natural and cultural heritage | 
of our American people, followed by chapters on specific categories 
of people such as workers, youth, elders, races, handicapped, etc., 
with final chapters on planning for social needs, and pointers for 
teachers. Although the book in itself is good, it is somewhat un- 
realistic today, as merely a few tables have been changed in this new 
edition, to give 1940 statistics, the text and figures in the text remain 
as in the earlier edition, and bibliographies do not contain books 
published later than 1938. 























3. numbers of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
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from the office of the executive - secretary, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois. There is a limited num- 
ber of early issues. The price for single copies is 
fifty cents. Orders for two or more copies should 
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STUDENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


vs a result of a decision made by the 
members of the ACSS at the December 


convention, yearly student subscriptions 
to the Review may be secured at $1.00. 
This rate will be given under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


a) Five or more students to subscribe. 
b) All magazines to be sent to one address. 
Further information may be had by writing to the AMERICAN 


CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Loyola University, 6525 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago, Illinois. 














